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Editorial 


The Advisory Board of Gandhi Marg decided, at a meeting early in 
April, to make the July number of the journal a B. G. Kher Comme- 
moration Number. But as the journal happily has a large circula- 
tion among Western readers, it was thought best not to devote all the 
pages of the current issue for the above purpose alone. The first 
section carries the usual main features of Gandhi Marg and the second 
is more specifically commemorative of Balasaheb Kher. Cormbin- 
ing the two was not difficult, because Balasaheb was a true Gandhi- 
an, and in commemorating him we are not departing from the 
tone and contents of Gandhi Marg. 


Balasaheb Kher was an instance of that rare combination of 
greatness and goodness in the same man. He was a shining ex- 
ample of power not corrupting the soul of the man who wields it. 
Chief Minister of Bombay for about ten years and holding several 
positions of high eminence, Balasaheb remained till the last a very 
humble and modest man. As Chairman of the Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi, he threw himself into the work with characteristic thorough- 
ness and devotion that set the tone of the work for all connected with 
the Nidhi. He was full of plans and ideas for the Nidhi. Gandhi 
Marg was one of his ideas, and if it keeps faithful to the spirit of 
its founder, it will fulfil some of his dreams about it and serve a 
useful purpose. The request for articles met with a ready response 
from most of the eminent persons approached. Though hard press- 
ed for time, all of them gladly came forward to write appreciations 
and assessments of one whom they greatly loved and respected. We 
are deeply grateful to the many who have helped and encouraged us 
by their timely contributions. We present this volume in respect- 
ful remembrance to the memory of one who is the founder of this 
journal and a great exponent of the Gandhian Way, not only in 
words, but in actual day-to-day living. 


EDITORIAL 


For discussion in the Open Forum section, we would suggest a 
topic adumbrated in two articles in the present number. Both J. S. 
Hoyland and H. V. Divatia express the hope that India, the land of 
Gandhi, will give the lead of a nation prepared to go along the road 
of complete unilateral disarmament as a way out of the present 
mad armament race that is threatening to devastate the world and 
to destroy human civilisation. Will our readers please devote 
their thinking to this very pertinent question and send us short 
contributions for a symposium on the subject? Contributions 
should not be long—about 500 words will suffice. This does not mean 
that comments on any other articles published in the journal are 
not welcome. Shri Kher expressly desired the whole journal to 
be an open forum of Gandhian thought. 


Bharatan Kumarappa 


We regret deeply having to record the passing away of Dr Bhara- 
tan Kumarappa, a staunch Gandhian thinker, one of whose articles 
was published in our last issue. His keen interest in Gandhi Marg 
is evident from his letter to us written only a day before his death, 
forwarding an article written by one of the research scholars work- 
ind under him. In his letter Dr Bharatan Kumarappa regrets our 
having missed meeting during his recent visit to Bombay. It is a 
matter of profound regret to us also to have missed meeting him, for 
the last time, as it has now turned out to be. Dr Bharatan was the 
English Editor of Navajivan Publications and has edited a series of 
Gandhian compilations. His death leaves a gap that cannot easily 
be filled up in the presentation of Gandhian thought to the world. 
As Chief Editor of The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi he had 
started a valuable work. He was the youngest of the Kumarappa 
brothers, a family that has written itself into the history of renascent 
India and perhaps the most reasonable and the sweetest of them all. 
He was not so fiery as J. C. Kumarappa but perhaps his quiet advo- 
cacy of villageism carried greater conviction than the thundering 
denunciations of J. C. 
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Mahatma Gandhi and 
the War on War 


JOHN S. HOYLAND 


John S. Hoyland is a Friend and has served in India 
for many years. He was for some time the Principal 
of the Hislop College at Nagpur. He is one who 
understood the spiritual significance of Gandhi’s 
movements. Many years ago he wrote a book en- 
titled The Cross Moves East. He is now back in 
England. We are thankful that he has found time 
to send this article on Gandhi’s providing ‘a moral 
equivalent for war’. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s place in world history—not merely in the his- 
‘tory of India—is already secure. He worked out, in the course of 
his lifelong ‘experiments with truth’, a technique, backed by a dyna- 
mic idealism, for the vindication of liberty and justice anywhere 
on earth without recourse to armed conflict. The later stages of 
this immense achievement coincided with the development, and first 
employment, of the atomic bomb. Since his death the hydrogen 
bomb has taken the place of the atomic bemb; and the testing and 
‘perfection’ of the hydrogen bomb is already, without war, threaten- 
ing the future of humanity. One after another, great scientists of 
the world are recording their opinion that already enough damage 
has been done by the strontium poisoning, which is the inevitabie 
outcome even of testing the hydrogen bomb, to cause many thou- 
sands of children born in the generations ahead to be not merely de- 
fective but monstrous creatures, upon whose care (quite apart from 
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the agony caused to their parents by their abnormality) an ever- 
increasing portion of the resources of humanity will have to be 
devoted. 


Nearly two years ago, by means of the wide publicity of his 
Easter and Christmas messages, the Pope called upon mankind to 
consider this question seriously, before it is too late. In the new 
nuclear age war has become ultimately the flinging by great nations 
at each other, across five-thousand-mile distances of ocean and con- 
tinent, of rockets equipped with hydrogen bomb warheads. ‘They 
will come, we have been assured by the high authority of President 
Eisenhower, not in single units, but in showers, in barrages. Eight 
of them would in all probability destroy the United Kingdom, with 
its industries and the great majority of its population. That such 
warfare is not merely a psychopathic horror-dream is proved by the 
fact that it was actually threatened against the United Kingdom 
early last November by the Russian leadership—which ultimatum, 
for such in effect it was, had due weight in bringing about the British 
and French withdrawal from Port Said. 


All this obviously sums up as meaning that the nuclear age is 
totally different from any preceding it, because preparations for 
war, in hydrogen bomb testing, mean the poisoning of future gene- 
rations: whilst war itself will mean the rapid and complete annihi- 
lation of the human race, not merely in the future but in the present, 
by such poisoning administered wholesale through total nuclear war- 
fare. In view of these things, the Pope’s appeal just referred to is in 
effect a call to a new type of moral thinking, which shall include the 
interests both of remote generations of the future and those of the 
present in resistance to war and to the prenvarations for war. 


Such an Ethic of the Future can never however be effective 
until humanity realizes that there already exists a moral alternative 
to war for the attainment in other ways of the objectives for which 
wars are usually fought. 


Last November the Russians felt so keenly about what they re- 
garded as the rape of Egypt that they were willing, through Marshal 
Bulganin’s ultimatum-message, to endanger the future existence not 
merely of the United Kingdom, but (as they well knew) by reprisal 
of the vast Russian populations, and of the whole of humanity, in 
order to get the British out of one smallish area where they had no 
right to be. A week or two later something like a reverse situation, 
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fraught with issues equally devastating, arose in Hungary. Is there 
anyone so crazily optimistic as to believe that similar situations will 
not continue to develop in the years ahead; or that some day an espe- 
cially dictatorial and irresponsible government may not set the 
whole grisly process in motion? 


In the famous phrase of a famous world-statesman, ‘humanity 
is already peering over the very rim of the abyss’. As the stock- 
piles of hydrogen bombs increase, we shall continue in this posi- 
tion, until mankind at last awakes to the significance of Gandhi's 
achievement in providing, in the nick of time, and ultimately at 
the cost of his own life, a means of achieving the ends of war--for 
modern wars can only be fought by populations securely convinced 
that they are fighting for liberty and justice—expeditiously and 
effectively, but without war itself. 


As is sufficiently realized in the East, but by no means so in the 
West, Gandhi’s work in this master-enterprise for the saving of God’s 
experiment in the creation of the human race (Gandhi always 
thought, spoke and acted religiously) began in South Africa in 1913, 
when he led a crowd of Indian coal-miners in a march from Natal to 
Pretoria in protest against certain proposed anti-Indian legislation of 
the Union Government. The ‘passive resisters’ (Gandhi himself dis- 
liked this term and used instead ‘satydgrahis’, defenders of truth by 
truth) were jailed en route, but the moral effect of their march was 
so great that the Government gave way in regard to the obnoxious 
legislation. 


Soon after his return to India in 1915 occasions began to arise 
under which Gandhi felt it right to use there also the Satydgraha 
method of righting wrong by non-violent resistance. Landlordism, 
unfair taxation, government monopolies of drink, drugs and salt, mis- 
government in the Indian States, the perennial conflicts between 
Hindus and Muslims, above all imperialism in its various aspects, 
each in turn opened up the necessity for such ‘experiments with 
truth’. In every case Gandhi went ahead of his followers, bearing 
first in his own flesh the results of the evil will whose embodiment. 
often in well-buttressed institutions, he was committed to com- 
bating. Often such ‘penance’, as he called it, took the form of a 
personal fast, in defiance of the danger to his own health. In conse- 
quence he was always able to say: ‘Follow me in trying out, in oppo- 
sition to this or that ancient wrong, the sovereign method of Sutyé- 
graha’. This was a main reason why this man’s single—often inten- 
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sely lonely—personality was of such significance for the develop- 
ment, on behalf of the whole of humanity, of what we have just 
called the Ethic of the Future, the method by which freedom and 
justice can be vindicated without destroying mankind in war. 


Of especial importance from this point of view is Gandhi’s me- 
thod of combating war itself. The appalling civil war between 
Hindus and Muslims was like all other civil wars, more murderous 
and beastly than any war between nations. In 1947-48 it cost several 
millions of casualties and many more millions of homeless refugees, 
each of them filled with deadly hatred for the other side on account 
of what had happened to themselves and their families. As far back 
as 1924 Gandhi had tried, with mosi striking success, the method of 
‘penance’, of self-imposed fasting, in order to bring fighting to a stop 
and to open up avenues of conciliation and compromise. Towards 
the end of his life, as fighting and massacre became ever more wide- 
ly extended and horrible, he was continually passing from one hard- 
hit area to another—the ‘pilgrim of eternity’ indeed—demonstrating 
in his own person and through an ever-enlarging circle of faithful 
followers, that ‘there is a spirit of goodwill which is utterly devoted 
to the great ends of freedom and justice, and is ready to sacrifice 
everything, not excluding life itself, for the attainment of those ends, 
yet which remorselessly eschews all violence in the effort to vindicate 
them, and gladly makes itself the first victim of the militant spirit 
of ill-will’. As this spirit spread, kindled by Gandhi’s own example, 
but swiftly leaping the barriers between person and person, and 
thus bringing to the cause of the defeat of war immense numbers of 
convinced Satydgrahis peace was miraculously built between the 
warring communities, in Noakhali, in Calcutta, in Delhi, and in a 
thousand places all over India. 


Being a spirit of unconquerable goodwill, and depending upon 
a constant renewal of that spirit, Gandhi’s method of Satydgraha in 
the war against war was in one sense frail and transient. As soon 
as the spirit flagged, fightings tended to break out again. The same 
will no doubt be the case on the world scale, as world-Satydgrahis 
contend against the hydrogen bomb on behalf of the future of huma- 
nity. Their Ethic of the Future is a spiritual campaign, as with 
Gandhi himself. The peace for which they work, and if need be die, 
as Gandhi died, will not be guaranteed by immense world-armaments, 
held ready to crush aggressors, and therefore always liable to be 
wrongly used, against freedom and justice, by the very authorities 
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which control them. That peace will depend upon a constant rene- 
wal of the spirit of Satydgraha as it reignec in Gandhi himself. As 
he would have said, in the last analysis, as in the first, that peace 
depends upon the presence and power of God in human hearts. 


The immediate practical problem—and it is very urgent—for the 
lovers of humanity in the Gandhi-succession today, is how to bring 
into existence one nation, somewhere on earth, which shall so re- 
cognize the urgency of our modern situation as to charge its govern- 
ment with the task of unilateral disarmament—the complete strip- 
ping from itself of all power to make war and at the same time of 
sending its young men (Gandhi would say, and its young women 
also) to any place on earth where conflict is boiling up, in order that 
there they may make peace, in the Gandhi manner, practised for 
instance in Noakhali, by creative, serving friendship. May Gandhi's 
own beloved India lead the way in this great campaign of universal 
salvation. 


I must confess that I do not draw a sharp or any dis- 
tinction between economics and ethics. Econmics that 
hurts the moral well-being of an individual or a nation 
is immoral and, therefore, sinful. Thus the economics 
that permits one country to prey upon another is im- 
moral. It is sinful to buy and use articles made by 
‘sweated labour’. It is sinful to eat American wheat 
and let my neighbour, the grain-dealer, starve for 
want of customers. Similarly, it is sinful for me to 
wear the latest finery of Regent Street when I know 
that if I had worn the things woven by the 
neighbouring spinners and weavers, that would have 
clothed me, and fed and clothed them. 


Gandhi in Young India, 13 October 1921 





Gandhi and the 


American Negroes 


W. E. B. DU BOIS 


The greatness of Dr Du Bois—the G.O.M. of the 
American Negroes—comes from more than embracing 
the whole of modern Negro history within his own 
lifetime. He has written its basic chapters with 
‘poetry and courage’, with a vision sharpened by 
hatred of oppression wherever it occurred. On his 
eightieth birthday in February 1948 Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru cabled greetings which reflected a widespread 
feeling: ‘India remembers with gratitude your sym- 
pathy during her struggle for freedom’. 


Mohandas Gandhi was born nineteen months after my birth. As a 
school-boy in a small town in the north-eastern part of the United 
States, I knew little of Asia and the schools taught less. The one 
tenuous link which bound me to India was skin colour. That was 
important in America and even in my town, although little was said 
about it. But I was conscious of being the only brown face in my 
school and although my dark family had lived in this valley for two 
hundred years or more, I was early cognizant of a status different 
from that of my white school-mates. 


As I grew up there seemed to be no future for me in the piace 
of my birth, and at seventeen I went South, where formerly coloured 
people had been slaves, so that I could be trained to work among 
them. There at Fisk University I first became aware of a world of 
coloured folk and I learned not only of the condition of American 
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Negroes but began to read of China and India; and to make Africa 
the special object of my study. I published my first book in 1896 
while Gandhi was in South Africa, and my subject was the African 
slave trade. We did not at the time have much direct news from 
Africa in the American newspapers, but I did have several black 
students from South Africa and began to sense the tragedy of that 
awful land. It was not until after the First World War that I came 
to realize Gandhi’s work for Africa and the world. 


I was torn by the problem of peace. As a youth I was certain 
that freedom for the coloured peoples of the earth would come only 
by war; by doing to white Europe and America what they had done 
to black Africa and coloured Asia. This seemed the natural con- 
clusion from the fairy tales called history on which I had been 
nourished. Then in-the last decades of the 19th century, as I came 
to manhood, I caught the vision of world peace and signed the pledge 
never to take part in war. 


With the First World War came my first knowledge of Gandhi. 
I came to know Lajpat Rai and Madame Naidu. John Haynes 
Holmes was one of my co-workers in the National Association for 
the Advancement of Coloured People, and he was a friend and ad- 
mirer of Gandhi. Indeed the ‘Coloured People’ referred to in our 
name was not originally confined to America. I remember the dis- 
cussion we had on inviting Gandhi to visit America and how we 
were forced to conclude that this land was not civilized enough to 
receive a coloured man as an honoured guest. 


In 1929, as the Depression loomed, I asked Gandhi for a message 
to American Negroes, which I published in the Crisis. He said: ‘Let 
not the 12 million Negroes be ashamed of the fact that they are the 
grandchildren of slaves. There is dishonour in being slave-owncrs. 
But let us not think of honour or dishonour in connection with the 
past. Let us realize that the future is with those who would be 
pure, truthful and loving. For as the old wise men have said: Truth 
ever is, untruth never was. Love alone binds and truth and love 
accrue only to the truly humble.’ 


This was written on May day, 1929. Through what phantas- 
magoria of hurt and evil the world has passed since then! We Ame. 
rican Negroes have reeled and staggered from side to side and for- 
ward and back. In the First World War, we joined with American 
capital to keep Germany and Italy from sharing the spoils of colonial 
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imperialism. In the Depression we sank beneath the burden of 
poverty, ignorance and disease due to discrimination, unemploy- 
ment and crime. In the Second World War, we again joined Wes- 
tern capital against Fascism and failed to realize how the Soviet 
Union sacrificed her blood and savings to save the world. 


But we did realize how out of war began to arise a new coloured 
world free from the control of Europe and America. We began too 
to realize the role of Gandhi and to evaluate his work as a guide for 
the black people of the United States. As an integral part of this 
country, as workers, consumers and co-creators of its culture, we 
could not look forward to physical separation except as a change of 
masters. But what of Gandhi’s program of peace and non-violence? 
Only in the last year have American Negroes begun to see the possi- 
bility of this program being applied to the Negro problems in the 
United States. 


Personally I was long puzzled. After the World Depression, I 
sensed a recurring contradiction. I saw Gandhi’s non-violence gain 
freedom for India, only to be followed by violence in all the world. 
I realized that the vaunted ‘hundred years of peace’, from Waterloo 
to the Battle of the Marne, was not peace at all but war, of Europe 
and North America on Africa and Asia, with only troubled bits of 
peace between the colonial conquerors. I saw Britain, France, Bel- 
gium and North America trying to continue to force the world to 
serve them by monopoly of land, technique and machines, backed 
by physical force which has now culminated in the use of atomic 
power. Only the possession of this power by the Soviet Union pre- 
vents the restoration of colonial imperialism of the West over Asia 
and Africa, under the leadership of men like Dulles and Eden. Per- 
haps in this extraordinary impasse the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi 
may have a chance to prevail in the world. Recent events in the 
former slave territory of the United States throw a curious light on 
this possibility. 


In Montgomery, Alabama, the former capital of the Confederate 
States which fought for years to make America a slave nation, the 
black workers last year refused any longer to use the public buses 
on which their seats had long been segregated from those of the 
white passengers, paying the same fare. In addition to separation, 
there was abuse and insult by the white conductors. This custom 
had continued for 75 years. Then last year a coloured seamstress 
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got tired of insult and refused to give her seat to a white man. The 
black workers led by young, educated ministers began a strike which 
stopped the discrimination, aroused the state and the nation and 
presented an unbending front of non-violence to the murderous mob 
which hitherto has ruled the South. The occurrence was extra- 
ordinary. It was not based on any first-hand knowledge of Gandhi 
and his work. Their leaders like Martin Luther King knew of non- 
resistance in India; many of the educated teachers, business and pro- 
fessional men had heard of Gandhi. But the rise and spread of this 
movement was due to the truth of its underlying principles and not 
to direct teaching or propaganda. In this aspect it is a most interest- 
ing proof of the truth of the Gandhian philosophy. 


The American Negro is not yet free. He is still discriminated 
against, oppressed and exploited. The recent court decisions in his 
favour are excellent but are as yet only partially enforced. It may 
well be that the enforcement of these laws and real human equality 
and brotherhood in the United States will come only under the 
leadership of another Gandhi. 


Western democracy is on its trial. Corruption and 
hypocrisy ought not to be the inevitable products of 
democracy, as they undoubtedly are today. Nor is 
bulk a true test of democracy. True democracy is 
not inconsistent with a few persons representing the 
spirit, the hope and the aspirations of those whom 
they claim to represent. I hold that democracy can- 
not be evolved by forcible methods. The spirit of 
democracy cannot be imposed from without. It has 
to come from within. 


Gandhi, 17 September 1934, quoted in Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel by Narahari D. Parikh 





My Reminiscences of Bapu 


INDIRA GANDHI 


Keeping house for Jawaharlal Nehru must be a 
strenuous and full-time job. But Smt. Indira Gandhi 
combines with it many public activities. She is now 
a member of the Congress Working Committee and 
has, besides, her social service interests. In the pre- 
sent article she gives her reminiscences of Bapu, as 
one of his inner circle. 


It is difficult to say when I first came into contact with Gandhi. He 
forms part of my earliest memories and as a very small child I re- 
garded him not as a great leader but more as an elder of the family 
to whom I went with difficulties and problems which he treated with 
the grave seriousness which was due to the large-eyed and solemn 
child I was. Later, I disagreed with many of his ideas and had long 
discussions with the usual dogmatism of the very young who think 
that they have all the answers. It is only as one’s experience and 
knowledge grow that the widening of the horizon brings into view 
an unending vista of fields to conquer and peaks beyond our reach 
or comprehension. 


Even as I was thus arguing with him, I was amazed at his 
patience, his interest in and awareness of the minutest details and 
the real pain he felt at any wrong-doing. 


As I grew up I learned to understand him better and to realize 
how intimately he was in contact with the masses of our country, 
their thoughts, their ideals and aspirations. This contributed in no 
small measure to his greatness. 
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I came really close to him only towards the end, when in the 
aftermath of Independence came trainloads of refugees from Pakis- 
tan with harrowing tales of murder, rape and loot, which started off 
the nightmare of retaliation in Delhi and Punjab. I was new in 
Delhi, I had a tiny baby and was far from well, but Gandhi sent for 
me to work in the terror-stricken Muslim areas of the city. It was 
a dangerous work and the one calculated to bring the utmost unpopu- 
larity, and yet one could not say ‘no’ to the plea: ‘I trust you to see 
this work through. I have asked several others and they have re- 
plied “Yes, Bapu’”’, but I know they are still hesitating.’ For months 
I spent over twelve hours a day in the worst trouble spots. When- 
ever possible I went to Bapu to report and these visits gave me fresh 
strength; but on many days there just wasn’t the time. On these 
occasions he would send a message or a flower. At last, peace reign- 
ed again in the narrowest gully and Hindu-Muslim neighbours were 
shaking hands and visiting one another’s homes. I was exhausted 
and on the verge of collapse. Gandhi packed me off to Lucknow for 
a rest, with the wonderful words, ‘Now I know your education and 
your years abroad have not been wasted’. 


Gandhi always attempted to raise politics to a higher level and 
taught us that religion and politics were not theories to be expound- 
ed, but to be put into practice by making them part of our daily 
lives and of our normal thinking. 


In India Gandhi is still a living force, because his personality is 
alive in our minds, and because Nehru is following a path based on 
Gandhi's basic ideals. As new problems arise, the path has io be 
widened to accommodate new answers rather than that the questions 
themselves be changed or confined to fit into a rigid pattern. I hope 
we will not stray from this path. Already in some quarters there 
is a tendency to lay stress only on the outer forms of Gandhism 
—khéadi, prohibition, etc.—forgetting the fundamental thought of the 
man, his wide tolerance and his breadth of vision. 


While Gandhi was with us, Gandhism, like all great religions in 
the lifetime of their founders, had a dynamic quality. It was living, 
growing and evolving. There was no set line to be followed, no 
question of interpretation. Each policy was formulated according to 
the circumstances. Gandhi’s thoughts were seeped in religion and 
our old traditions and yet there was no narrowness in his beliefs or 
actions. He believed in the fundamental unity of all religions and 
said; ‘I do not want my house to be walled in on all sides and my 
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windows to be stuffed. I want the cultures of all lands to be blown 
about my house as freely as possible, but I refuse to be blown off 
my feet by any of them. Mine is not a religion of the prison house, 
it has room for the least among God’s creations, but it is proof against 
the insolent pride of race, religion or colour.’ 


The last time I met Gandhi was the day before his assassination. 
He sent a message telling us that he was free and would like us to 
come over. Just as I was getting into the car, our mali gave me a 
jasmine veni for my hair. It was so fresh and fragrant that I did not 
use it but put it on Gandhi’s bedside table. All the time we were 
talking, my son Rajiv, then three and a half years old, played with 
the flowers, decorating Gandhi. Sometimes he would slip the veni 
on his feet like an anklet. Sometimes he would hang it on to his 
big toe. Bapu was in a remarkably relaxed mood and we talked of 
many things and of the film which we had seen the night before and 
to which he had not allowed his Asram girls to go. We had not 
found it a very pleasant experience and Gandhi told us that he had 
known what it would be like, because of the person who made it. 
He explained how each person was being subtly moulded and form- 
ed by his own thoughts and actions day by day and how these 
affected the quality of his work. He laughed and joked and was full 
of fun. Little did we guess that we would never see his wide tooth- 
less smile again, nor feel the glow of his protection. 


His mission of guiding us to independence had been accom- 
plished. He left us so suddenly that like the ‘babes in the wood’ we 
felt alone and guideless in the forest of problems and difficulties. But 
his spirit was with us and a priceless legacy of faith, courage and 
determination to follow the path of duty and of service to the people 
of India which was so dear to his heart. 


The basis of Satyaégraha is to be found in faith in 
human nature. It consists in the faith that it is pos- 
sible to change the most wicked of men. 


Gandhi, quoted in The Diary of Mahadev Desai 
dated 6 September 1932 
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Gandhi and Communism— 


A Speculation 


LORD BIRDWOOD 


The younger Lord Birdwood, like his father before 
him, was closely associated with the Government of 
India during the British regime. He is the author of 
two well-known recent books on India: A Continent 
Experiments and A Continent Decides. In this article 
he speculates on how Gandhi would have met the 
Communist challenge. 


As an Englishman I have for years watched the development of the 
Gandhian technique on the Indian sub-continent. I have noted its 
temporary failures and its permanent advances; and in my more 
philosophical moments I have wondered if a serious attempt to apply 
it to the contemporary problems which baffle the international family 
of nations would have any chance of success. 


The conditions which permitted the doctrine of non-violence to 
make headway in British India can hardly be said to apply to the 
many brawls—for they merit no better label—which spring up like 
mushrooms all over the world and continue to be the despair of 
ordinary citizens, who want nothing more than to live their own un- 
demanding lives in their own way. In British India an administra- 
tion which was never wholy alien and—I would claim—never en- 
tirely unsympathetic, found itself frequently having to deal with 
the silent protest, the hunger strike, the refusal of tax payments and 
all the manifestations of expressions of sentiment in contrast to phy- 
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sical action. Sometimes the border line between an attitude of mind 
and physical resistance was very narrow with consequent embar- 
rassment to all concerned. But there was, in my belief, always that 
element of human understanding as between the administration on 
the one hand and Mahatma Gandhi and his disciples on the other, 
which presented the conditions in which the moral force behind non- 
violence could take effect, both within India and in a world which 
watched outside. 


Compare this with any one of the international headaches of to- 
day. A suggestion was recently made in London by some of those 
interested in the ‘World Government’ movement that a considerable 
United Nations force should be introduced between Arabs and Jews, 
but that it should bear no arms. The theory was that if and when 
forces of either contestant advanced into the territory of the other, 
these heroes of moral armament would place themselves in the line 
of fire, and face the aggressor with no alternative but to mow down 
innocent men if they were to achieve their object. The moral com- 
pulsion would be so overwhelming that no army could afford to face 
the weight of international condemnation which would be directed 
against it, if it rode roughshod over numbers of unarmed martyrs. 
It is a proposition of interest and fascination. But it is difficult to 
see it in operation. A modern army moves so swiftly that opposing 
forces out to fight each other could be gripped in conflict in a number 
of places before such a force had time to anticipate in which direction 
to go. Supposing that they had managed to place themselves in 
position in time, is it possible to believe that tanks manned by 
Arabs or Jews would hesitate? Would counsels of humanity enter 
the minds of men bent on sweeping the hated enemy from the soil 
he had stolen and which had been theirs for 2000 years? 


Suppose then that an army, Arab or Israeli, fails to heed the 
efforts of idealists and suppose that hundreds of innocent unarmed 
international satyagrahis are slaughtered? The argument might run 
that, so great would be the force of outraged international opinion, 
that somehow the aggressor would subsequently suffer the penalty 
of his aggression. 


A horrified world would point the finger of scorn and no State 
can these days afford to defy the hostility of international opinion 
once it is roused, organised and united. The question is hypothe- 
tical. No man can say what would or would not happen. But a 
fair assumption on the evidence is that Satyadgraha is effective in the 
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hands of individuals, institutions and societies. But once an attempt 
is made to apply it by sovereign states in the sphere of international 
relationships it loses all reality, 


There is, however, a different sphere in which the methods of 
the Mahatma, in my view, have yet to be proved as either effective 
or negative. As time passes the world tends more and more to drift 
into one or other of the two great camps of communism or freedom. 
The question as to whether this involves armament and the whole 
paraphernalia of militarism and pacts is immaterial. I am consider- 
ing only the metaphysical aspect of the issue. The communist con- 
ception of a social order gains or loses ground according to the degree 
of effective resistance which it experiences in the field of ideas. All 
over the world the battle of ideas continues; and where one side or 
the other is apathetic, a corresponding encroachment is made. 
Within this context I find myself wondering what Mahatma Gandhi's 
reaction would be today, if he could return to contemplate the inter- 
national struggle for the minds of men. One feature of that struggle 
is that, in a sense, both sides are animated by the same motives. 
Freedom, which in many aspects can be identified with capitalism, 
has its eyes rivetted always on a rising standard of life, to be obtained 
in fierce competition. He who can produce faster and better than 
his neighbour wins the day; and in his success, he contributes to the 
advancement of those who are less successful. That, surely, is 
roughly the philosophy, whatever the label may be. And the goal 
is a material goal. The communist objective is identical. Our re- 
ward is here on earth, to be enjoyed in bigger and better under- 
ground stations, palaces of so-called culture, and the production of 
more and more means of producing energy to meet the exclusively 
material demands of men. The fact that man is treated as a micro- 
scopic unit of the mass and not as an individual, in no way alters the 
down-to-earth nature of the objective. 


All this is surely far removed from the ways and means of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhi pacing the footpaths of rural India, staff 
in hand and only a pair of Western spectacles to link him with the 
world of technical and material progress, might well have been con- 
fused if asked to appraise the merits of two systems, each in pursuit 
of a material Utopia. But it is impossible not to believe that, in so 
far as one of those systems, communism, spreads its tentacles through 
methods of political tyranny and the monopoly of the human mind, 
it would have received Gandhi’s fierce and unrelenting condem- 
nation. 
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If my memory serves me, Gandhi thoroughly understood the 
modern technique of publicity for the propagation of his theories 
and policies. Apart from the influence of his publication, Harijan, 
his meetings were skilfully organised and publicised; while his per- 
sonal staff seemed untiring in their work of liaison with the publicity 
machine. 


If then it may be assumed that Gandhi’s condemnation of con- 
temporary communism would have been unqualified, it follows that 
his attack would have been no idle spasmodic delivery of a few plati- 
tudes. Once convinced that international communism was an 
enemy worthy of his endeavour, he would have seen to it that the 
battle of words was waged unrelentlessly, fearlessly and efficiently 
throughout India and may be beyond the Indian frontiers in other 
lands awaiting his guidance. In this respect he might well have 
been ahead of the Western world which too often appears to have 
lost the initiative in the cold war and to be dancing to tunes called in 
Moscow. 


The issue is a simple one. It amounts to the assumption that 
whereas Gandhian philosophy might regard chastisement from plat- 
form or press as duty, Western philosophy regards the matter as one 
for individual inclination; and too often, alas, the individual just 
cannot be bothered. 


There remains the intriguing reflection as to what might have 
been the Mahatma’s behaviour had he lived to come face to face 
with any of the Soviet hierarchy. Comrade Khruschev would un- 
doubtedly have attempted to ingratiate himself with enticing pro- 
vocations about a past colonialism and the wicked British. Gandhi, 
whose manners on such occasions were always beyond reproach, 
would have been equal to the situation. The one thing he would not 
have done would have been to have sought cheap satisfaction in any 
get-together mutual condemnation of his former political enemies. 
Indeed the whole prospect of a meeting between two men, poles 
apart in their interpretation of man’s destiny, utierly different in 
their approach to the relationship of the individual to his neighbour, 
conjures up only the most speculative of encounters. Khruschev 
preaching on the merits of littering the Indian countryside with fac- 
tories, and Gandhi, sly and inscrutable behind his spectacles, 
is a picture which will never be painted. 


But in thinking out the shape and design of such a picture, there 
is a lot more profit for the student of international relations than 
would be promised from the acceptance of a mere mental exercise. 




















The Case for Powercrafts 


MAURICE FRYDMAN 


Maurice Frydman is a Polish engineer who has made 
India his home. He is also known by his Indian 
name, Bharatanand. He is an authority on cheap 
buildings in India, using clay or mud as building 
material. He is now a disciple of Shri Krishnamurty 
and goes about with him. His permanent residence 
is at Madanapalli, where he is Honorary Adviser to 
the All-India Khadi and Village Industries Commis- 
sion. 


The ever-growing availability of power and power-driven tools 
and implements and the rapid strides in the technology of centralised 
and mechanised production face the village industries with the same 
choice which every industry in a competitive world is bound to make 
either to keep up with the progress in industrial technology and 
organisation or to become extinct. Since village industries repre- 
sent not only economic, but also human values and claim to serve 
the total, not merely the economic, man it is necessary to examine 
the policies adopted by the individual workers and organisations 
serving the cause of handicrafts and to rectify such mistakes in 
theory and practice, which would endanger the existence and full 
development of village industries. 


The village industries are defended on several grounds: econo- 
mic, political, social, cultural and religious. 


Economically, it is argued that the large number of totally or 
partly unemployed people in India and the scarcity of investment 
capital necessitate the use of labour-intensive rather than capital- 
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intensive methods of production. The country just cannot find em- 
ployment for her millions of unemployed and as the employment 
potential is at its highest when technology is at its crudest, primitive 
technology is claimed to be desirable. 


The political argument says that every form of centralised 
production, whether capitalist or socialist, creates a relationship 
of master and servant and divides society into classes whose inte- 
rests are naturally opposed, because the master class wants maxi- 
mum production per man-day of work at the lowest cost, while the 
labour class wants a high standard of life, which includes easy work 
and ample leisure. The village industries, by identifying the pro- 
ducer with the consumer and by aiming at village self-sufficiency 
in articles of first necessity, are expected to do away with this dis- 
tinction and to create a classless society of producers-consumers 
working for themselves and for their nearest neighbours in har- 
mony and cooperation. 


The social argument says that all specialisation in a particular 
line of work creates status according to function and that social 
Stratification is as obnoxious as political inequality. All men 
should do all work beginning with agriculture; none should seek 
freedom from the humble manual task in one’s farm and home, 
however high and important one’s other functions may be thought 
to be, and should divide his time between bread labour and social 
service, the body feeding the body and the mind working for the 
good of all. Such a division of labour between body and mind is 
not feasible unless one is full master of one’s tools and time, which 
is possible only in individual homes and farms, every man being 
a farmer and a craftsman for his own needs and doing all other 
work only for the love of man. 


The cultural argument says that all work must be creative and 
that all drudgery, however profitable, should not be imposed or 
self-imposed on the individual. Organisation of production by 
capital, or state, or even a cooperative (except the smallest) leads 
to specialisation and monotony, to repetitiveness and boredom, to 
long hours of work and shortage of leisure. Only village indus- 
tries give scope to creativity in work and leisure. 


The last argument for village industries may be called religi- 
ous, if by religion we mean man’s spiritual development, leading to 
freedom from the illusion of separateness. This freedom cannot 
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be achieved in isolation. It can only be realised in the harmoni- 
ous and creative relationship with other human beings, free froin 
all self-interest and strife. When all dealings with others are 
above the level of personal survival and satisfaction, relationship 
yecomes a powerful spiritual discipline, and true religion, man- 
centered rather than idea-centered, become possible. To find God 
one must go to living beings. Neither matter nor mind can hold 
Him. 


Such a truly religious attitude to another is possible only when 
the economic life of the people is made simple both in means and 
in ends, when people are satisfied with little and the little is secur- 
ed with ease and without dependence on another, which is not 
possible except in a life based on village industries and agriculture. 


In all these arguments the need for ample leisure is implied. 
On all levels of human existence leisure is needed, not merely rest. 
Rest is a biological need and must be there, but leisure is both 
free time and free energy at the disposal of the individual after all 
his legitimate needs are met. Without leisure life is governed by 
an endless series of compulsions. Leisure gives man a chance to 
step out of the routine and to renew himself. Without it man’s 
social, cultural and spiritual life are not possible. Work which 
does not give leisure is a meaningless journey to death. 


All these arguments are irrefutable, yet village industries 
cannot survive unless they can give abundant livelihood and lei- 
sure. With right education and a simple and unsophisticated way 
of living on one side and free use of power and power-driven im- 
plements on the other, it is possible for village industries to prove 
to be a superior form of organisation of production and consump- 
tion. All restrictions in the technology of village industries are 
destructive of the industries themselves. The use of power is not 
incompatible with human happiness and freedom. 


An argument is constantly raised that as long as there is un- 
employment in the country, the use of mechanical power is not 
permissible, because it reduces the employment potential in village 
industries. Is it so? 


The cold fact is that it is the competition of the power-driven 
factories that reduces the employment potential and not the use 
of power for handicrafts. Village industries do not exist in isola- 
tion. In isolation they would thrive. They are losing ground 
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every year because motors can produce more and cheaper than 
hands. The consumer wants the maximum of goods and services 
for the money he can spend and in industrialised societies hand- 
made articles are relegated to the luxury sector and cater for the 
rich, The average consumer, whatever his source of income, 
wants the cheapest. 


So far the friends of village industries have tried to meet the 
competition of factory-made goods through purely political and fiscal 
means, by influencing the legislatures to tax factories and subsi- 
dize village industries. Ultimately their aim is to make factory 
products more costly than village products. This procedure, by 
its very nature, is inflationary because it puts more money into 
circulation without increasing production at the same rate. No 
doubt it will help the unemployed in the short run, but the employ- 
ment it gives is rarely sufficient for a decent standard of life with 
adequate leisure and the problem is not really solved. Besides, 
subsidies based on excise duties make the perpetuation of fac- 
tories necessary for the survival and expansion of village industries, 
which is altogether untenable. 


Considering the cost of protection and development of village 
industries by the present political and fiscal methods, it stands to 
reason that when these costs will reach a certain level, statesmanship 
will demand a complete revision of policies. 


It is much simpler and safer to take the bull by the horns and 
to put the question squarely: under what conditions can village 
industries replace factory production in articles of first necessity 
and in essential tools and raw materials without creating scarcity 
and high prices? 


The answer is simple and rather obvious: given comparable 
factors of production village industries can hold their own. These 
factors of production are: men, materials, methods, machines, 
markets, money and management; or (more directly) labour, mate- 
rials, skill, tools, markets, finance and organisation. 


If village industries are given all these seven factors with the 
same care and foresight and in the same abundance as factory 
industries, they will give more production at less cost because of 
certain intrinsic advantages of village industries, like opportunity 
for part-time occupation, help of the entire family, low-cost build- 
ings, economies in transport and organisation, nearness of markets, 
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cheapness of living on one’s own farm etc. A farmer-craftsman, 
given comparable factors of production, will surely stand the corn- 
petition of factories. 


Of all the factors of production relevant to village industries 
the use of power is the most important, because as long as hand or 
animal power is imposed on village industries, they work at such 
a heavy disadvantage that there can be no question of their being 
able to assure the country of an adequate and economical supply 
of essential goods and services. 


The question whether high technology can go hand in hand 
with decentralisation and self-employment can be answered easily: 
under modern conditions only a high level of industrial technology 
and organisation can give decentralised self-employment in homes 
and villages a strong and permanent foundation. If the money 
spent on subsidies and rebates is given to village electrification and 
power-driven equipment, village industries will cease to be such an 
uphill task as they are now. 


A change of policy and the adoption of power-driven tools need 
not rule out at once all hand and animal power. Handicrafts may 
go on side by side with ‘powercrafts’ and even develop; their pro- 
ducts can be pooled and sold at a common rate, enabling the power- 
crafts to help handicrafts, which may continue to receive state sub- 
sidies. As the powercrafts grow and become stronger both handi- 
crafts and factories will be reduced to a marginal role. 


Powercrafts are the only answer when the need of leisure is 
considered. Without power village industries condemn man to a 
life of endless drudgery. To use the human body as a source of 
mechanical power is stultifying and dehumanising. Man is essen- 
tially a consciousness, not an engine. Mental work is a con- 
tradiction in terms: all compulsory repetition of the same mem- 
tal process is destructive of the mind. The body may thrive on 
monotony, but not the mind. Its legitimate sphere is creation, 
which never goes with compulsion. Livelihood is important, but 
it is only a means to life, which again is meaningless without life 
itself. Right livelihood is necessary because the means must not 
destroy the ends. Work must not degrade the worker, livelihood 
must not frustrate life. At present only powercrafts supply a 
solution which is complete both on economic and human grounds. 








The Future of Gandhism in India 


H. V. DIVATIA 


Sir Harsiddhbhai V. Divatia is Vice-Chancellor of 
Gujarat University. As a friend of Balasaheb Kher, 
he readily responded to our request for an 
article on him which appears elsewhere in this issue. 
The present article was written at the request 
of Balasaheb Kher. He has held many responsible 
positions in life. Was High Court Judge in Bombay, 
was Chief Justice, Saurashtra, President, Industrial 
Court, Bombay and Chairman, Wage Board for 
Working Journalists. Among his publications is 
The Art of Life in the Bhagavad Gita. 


Gandhi, like all prophets, gave to the world a new way of life based 
on truth and non-violence, which necessarily involved immediate 
suffering but ultimate supremacy of the moral values of human life. 
The Gandhi yuga, which lasted for nearly thirty years in India du- 
ring his lifetime, transformed our whole country and also influenced 
the ideology of many millions in the world. Even his opponents 
and critics in South Africa and Engiand had to admit the superior 
power of soul over flesh, on which his doctrine of soul-force was 
based. 


We won our freedom by following Gandhi’s method of passive 
resistance and his teachings have been adopted as the basis of the 
Indian way of life. Many Western thinkers have, indeed, begun to 
look up to India for the much-needed lead in the moral regeneration 
of the world. This poses the question: how have we acquitted our- 
selves during the period of nine years after his death? Has the 
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Gandhian ideology come to stay in India or will it generally die out, 
or be diluted by other conflicting elements, as has frequently happen- 
ed in the past after the eras of Krishna, Buddha, Christ and 
Confucius? 


Let us frankly face the facts. We give our intellectual assent 
to his teachings and many of us call ourselves his disciples or 
followers in public life. Our present Government is said to be run 
on Gandhian lines. In the international field we take our stand on 
non-violence and the adoption of pure means for pure ends. It is 
an ideology patterned on Gandhian lines that sustains Jawaharlal 
Nehru in his fight for righting the wrongs of our country by non- 
violent means and that has gone a great way towards making India 
a political nation earning the respect of many unprejudiced countries 
for its rapid democratic progress on the peaceful basis of co- 
existence. 


The questions naturally arise: How will this spirit ultimately 
shape itself? Will it permeate our minds so deeply and strongly as 
to bring Gandhi’s ideal of Ram Rajya nearer and nearer with the 
march of time? In answering these questions one has to take stock 
of events not only in our own country but in the whole world, be- 
cause our internal collective life is under the continuous impact of 
our international life, as the whole world is in the process of becoming 
one unit. Internally our growing democracy is becoming more and 
more politically conscious and the stress of economic forces is to a 
great extent shaping our political life. The Congress has now 
adopted the socialistic pattern of society as its economic aim and 
the only difference between the Congress ideal and that of traditional 
socialism is the means to be adopted for achieving it. That raises 
another question. Is Gandhi’s idea of Sarvodaya the same as the 
socialistic pattern of society which the Congress has adopted? Socia- 
lism is a politico-economic creed which aims at removing the inequa- 
lities of wealth in society by legislation or class war and, if neces- 
sary, even by establishing a dictatorship. The totalitarian regimes 
of Nazism in Germany and Communism in Russia regard themselves 
as socialistic. We have experienced the effects of these forms of 
so-called socialism in the last war. The socialistic objectives are 
also sought to be achieved by establishing a totalitarian government, 
in which the public sector, ie. the State, takes over important in- 
dustries, and by creating State-Socialism, in which the largest em- 
ployer of labour and earner of wages is the State. In a pure State- 
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Socialism the people tend to become instruments, not necessarily 
willing instruments, of the State for the creation of wealth. The 
theories on which all these forms of socialism are based assume the 
discrete existence of what is called the economic man, whose actions 
are governed mainly by economic considerations. But economic 
values of life cannot be separated from its moral and spiritual 
values. An economic man or a political man is an abstraction. Un- 
less the human being is tackled as a whole, in whom the funda- 
mental moral values of life are integrated at a higher level than the 
political and economic values, and all actions proceed from the free 
choice of the people, who become willing pariners in the Common- 
wealth of Humanism, no economic creed can ultimately succeed. 
That is where Gandhi’s idea of Sarvodaya differs from all these 
‘isms’, which are based only on half-truths. If each individual con- 
siders himself as an organic limb of society and his social life is 
governed not by the pressure of legislation or external forces but 
by his own moral conviction that he must willingly subordinate his 
private good to public welfare, there will be no room for the con- 
flicting ideologies which have so often resulted in class as well as 
international warfare in the past. To achieve this ideal, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we must radically change our sense of values 
in life. The integration between the individual and society can 
never be fruitful and lasting unless it is based on a mental synthesis 
of self and not-self generating an inner force which is more powerful 
than all kinds of external sanctions. This was the real meaning of 
Gandhi’s doctrine of soul-force, on which all revolutions should be 
based. 


It was a great national tragedy that soon after we achieved our 
independence, Gandhi was snatched away from our midst and we 
had not the benefit of his guidance in constructing our independent 
democracy. Of course our Constitution proceeds mainly on the Gan- 
dhian lines of non-violence and a democratic pattern of government. 
This Constitution, however good it may be on paper, can succeed 
only if the persons governed by it acquire the capacity to implement 
its letter as well as its spirit without mental reservations. Demo- 
cracy in its ultimate essence is not a creation of formal institutions, 
but a state of mind projecting itself into outward forms and insti- 
tutions which get nourishment from the springs of mind rather than 
from the flood of legislation. We have to create men and not 
merely measures, and such men can be created more by the living 
example of persons of genuine democratic mentality, howsoever 
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few they may be. Gandhi’s life itself has taught the world more 
than can be learnt by reading a whole library of books. A man 
can achieve much more by living a noble and selfiess life than by 
delivering lectures and preaching sermons, since by his life he gene- 
rates a force that lives and grows by its inner vitality. 


We have chosen a democratic way of life in our political insti- 
tutions, but have we acquired the vital power of sustaining them? 
Has our social environment after the achievement of independence 
given us such vitality that it can influence the growing generation 
to lead our country to the ideal which we have set ourselves? Are 
we giving sufficient assistance, by the example of our own lives, to 
enable our young men and women to become worthy citizens of 
this, the youngest republic in the world—yet one of the largest? 


These are some of the questions which arise uppermost in our 
minds at the present day. For the success of our Five Year Pians, 
we require economists, engineers, technicians, doctors and experts 
in various subjects. We hope to produce them with increased ex- 
penditure on higher education; but this is not enough. What about 
producing citizens who can work our schemes with zeal and earnest- 
ness, efficiency and honesty? Citizenship involves more responsi- 
bilities than rights. As long as our Universities produce only ex- 
perts, but not good citizens endowed with moral fervour, the socia- 
listic pattern of society cannot take firm root in our country. Even 
if it does, it might result in an unstable equilibrium. Such moral 
fervour can be generated if the Gandhian philosophy underlying 
Sarvodaya permeates the minds of men, instead of the purely 
politico-economic creed of socialism. We are, it would appear, pay- 
ing more attention to power politics than to purity of mind. 


How can our Government help us in this matter? Institutions 
conducted on the lines of the Gandhian philosophy are doing their 
best to inculcate such a spirit. Our Community Projects and simi- 
lar undertakings can also propagate the Gandhian marg in the rural 
areas. Government can create chairs in our Universities for teach- 
ing the Gandhian philosophy of life. Government can also help and 
promote the publication of Gandhian literature. But there is a 
limit to what Government can do, and whatever it does will be 
fruitful only if we can contribute our own share in this propaganda. 
On account of our long state of subjection, we are prone te rely for 
many things on the Government and sometimes to blame the Gov- 
ernment for things which it is our own duty to do. 
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In the matter of governing our own minds, we, the individuals, 
are the Government and not the persons who, on our behalf, are 
carrying on the administration of the country. We ourselves should 
learn to govern our minds by introspection, self-discipline, restraint 
and the capacity to sacrifice our own good for social welfare. No 
outside agency can do so much as we ourselves can do to conquer 
our own minds. ‘He conquers who conquers himself’ is the mosi 
effective weapon in the battle of life. If we learn to practise this, 
the future of the Gandhi marg in our country, whatever time it 
takes, is indeed hopeful. But if we rest content with being mere 
administrators, politicians or experts in science without a spiritual 
philosophy of life supporting our activities, our country may develop 
in the direction which Western nations have taken, but like them 
we will live in a permanent state of tensions, stress, turmoil and 
wars, even though we may obtain more material wealth. 


Our old traditions were more or less based on the Gandhi marg, 
but we are so lost in the woods of industrial and political progress 
that even our inherited bent of mind towards the higher values of 
life is losing its strength. There is still time to recover it, even 
though the environment is unfavourable. If we can do so the future 
of our country is not dark, because one day when the world will 
be tired of mere economic and political progress, it is bound to turn 
to the Gandhian philosophy of life. The Atom Age is bringing 
that day nearer. Already there are groups in many Western coun- 
tries which are propagating the Gandhian teachings as an alterna- 
tive to the foundations on which western civilization is based. 


A sense of frustration and despair is overtaking the civilised 
people. The creed of internationalism is growing, but so long as it 
remains only a creed and not a mission it will not change the minds 
of politicians who are playing with power politics. Our country 
is also caught up in this maze, but we must extricate ourselves from 
it before it loses its way. The country which produced Gandhi 
should be the foremost in showing the way. We have still to shed 
our sectarian and communal inclinations and instead of trying to 
get salvation for our individual souls, we have to merge our own 
selves in the society we live in. 


The Gandhi yuga existed in India for about thirty years. Let 
it not be said that it lost its soul in less than it lasted. 


























Gandhi’s Notes of Two 


Interviews with Smuts 


Redaction: T. K. MAHADEVAN 


[The first of these notes, which are preserved for us in Gandhi's 
own handwriting, evidently formed part of a 13-page letter (of which 
the first two pages are missing) which Gandhi sent on 27 March 
1911 to Miss Schlesin, his secretary, at his office in Johannesburg. 
The second was a 6-page enclosure to a letter he wrote on 19 April 
1911 to Ritch, one of his colleagues in the South African struggle, 
also at his office in Johannesburg. Both the notes appear to have 
been written and sent from Capetown immediately after the inter- 
views, and in great haste. In the first letter Gandhi remarks: ‘The 
notes of the interview are not for publication. But they are not to 
be destroyed.’ In the second, he notes marginally: ‘Unrevised. 
Nothing to be published. To be kept in the safe after perusal.’ 
Ritch, who received the latter document, assures Gandhi in a letter: 
‘It has been typed out and shall be kept carefully on record for 
future reference.’ The crowded nature of Gandhi’s daily round of 
engagements at this time is well brought out in a letter he wrote to 
Ritch two days after the second interview. ‘Got an official reply 
from S[muts] at 2-30 p.m. Went to Lane' at 3-00 pm. Left him 
at 4-45 p.m. Went over and saw Alexander? and then went to the 
telegraph office, and it is now 5.45 p.m. Not much time to write 
to you at length.’ The notes, which have apparently been written 
from memory, are valuable as revealing a hitherto unremarked as- 
pect of Gandhi's literary many-sidedness. The square brackets 
and the footnotes are mine. ] 





1. Lane was the Private Secretary to General Smuts. 
2. Alexander was probably a sympathetic member of the South African legislature. 
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I 


Here is roughly the purport of the conversation between J. C. 
S{[muts] and me. 


‘You see Gandhi, I am giving you everything. I could have 
done so by regulation, but now I am protecting wives and children 
in the Bill. I do not [know] why, but I know that everybody sus- 
pects me. I am also recognising domicile, but you are very un- 
reasonable. Your point is absolutely new.’ 


G. How can you say so, General Smuts? Are you not creating 
a racial bar? 


S. No, Iam not. Can you show it to me? 


G. Certainly. Will you admit that throughout the four years 
we have been simply fighting against the racial or colour bar? 


S. stared and said, after some hesitation, ‘Yes’. 


G. You know that in the Transvaal immigration law there is no 
colour bar, but you read sub-section 4 and the Asiatic Act and you 
have the bar. 


S. You are not stating it fairly. 
G. Then you shall state it in your own words. 


S. In the Transvaal we wanted total exclusion and that is 
brought about by the combined effect of the two laws. 


G. And now you want the same thing for the Free State. The 
combined effect of the Free State laws and the new Bill will be: 
shut out the Nizam of Hyderabad! And I assure you that the passive 
resisters will fight against it. 


S. There you are unreasonable. 


G. I must deny the charge. I am not at all anxious thata 
single Indian should actually enter the Free State. I am sincerely 
anxious to help you. 


S. You do not know my difficulties. 


G. Ido. And because I do, I suggest that only so much of the 
Free State Law should be a basis for exemption as will enable a 
highly educated Indian to enter the Free State. If you send for the 
Law. I will show you what I mean. 
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S. (sends for the Law) But the Free Staters will never consent. 


G. Then why did General Botha write to Lord Crewe® that 
educated immigrants will be able to enter any Province? 


S. You do not know of the dispatches. We have not printed 
everything, you know. Lord Crewe knows that we never want to 
give the rights as to the Free State. 


G. But you repeated the same thing at the second reading. 


S. Yes, I was simply sounding the Free Staters and I noticed 
that they were very much opposed. 


G. If they are, it is your duty to persuade them, and if they 
cannot be, you may simply amend the Transvaal legislation. 


S. But Iam bound to the Imperial Government to pass this 
Bill. 


S. reads the Law and asks G. to go over to his side. G. points 
out the section from which the exemption is to be granted, 


S. Yes, I now see what you mean. 


G. Yes, the educated Asiatics will be still prohibited from own- 
ing fixed property and from trading. I am not raising that issue at 
all. We have still to fight you on the question of Law 3 of 1885. But 
this has nothing to do with passive resistance. I for one do not wish 
to offer passive resistance for material gains, but the racial bar we 
can never accept. 


S. But you have no idea of my difficulties. 


G. I know that you are quite able to overcome greater difficul- 
ties. 


S. All right, I shall now talk to the Free State members. You 
should leave your address with Lane. I hope you will keep the Cape 
and the Natal Indians silent. 


G. They will certainly not remain silent. I have just gota 
wire from Natal. It is absolutely necessary to protect existing rights. 
The question of domicile is ticklish. Section 25 requires amending 
certificates should be issued for the asking. 


J.C.S. But discretion is always reserved. 


” 


3. Lord Crewe was the Secretary of State for the Colonies at the time 
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G. Not in the existing statutes. But all this I shall taik later 
if you will let me. 


J.C.S. What are you doing in Johannesburg etc.? 
G. Looking after the families of passive resisters etc. 


J.C.S. It has hurt me more than you to imprison these people. 
It has been the unpleasantest episode of my life to imprison men who 
suffer for their conscience. I should do the same thing for con- 
science sake. 


G. And yet you are persecuting Mrs Sodha. 


II 


Abstract of an interview between J. C. S[muts] and G[andhi] at 11-30 
p.m., 19. iv. 11. 


The General was extra-cordial. S. and G. are such friends that 
they have left off shaking hands. But at this interview there was a 
hearty handshake. 


‘Well, Gandhi, Iam sorry for you. You have been long delayed, 
but what can I do? You will insist on enjoying yourself in Cape- 
town’, commenced G[eneral] S[muts], drawing, while speaking as 
above, a chair near his and asking G[andhi] to be seated. ‘You as 
a lawyer will understand when I tell you that it is difficult to carry 
out your alternative suggestion.’ 


G.S. turns away from G., appears to be looking at something 
in his basket, and continues. 


‘Gandhi, my boy, I am sorry for you. You know I want peace.’ 
(I suppose he is having a quiet laugh while saying all this.) ‘But’, 
looking now towards G., ‘my advisers consider that your suggestion 
cannot be carried out. How can we keep out whites from the other 
provinces? Parliament will not pass such a bill. I therefore want 
to pass my bill, which I like and which I consider is fair. I shall try, 
but I may fail to pass it during this session. All the members want 
to go away. And the Free State members are still opposed to 
admitting any Asiatic. I think I can beat them in the Assembly, 
but the Senate will throw out the Bill. I therefore want to pass 
the measure during the next session, if I cannot carry it this session. 
But meanwhile I want peace. I do not want to harass your 
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people. You know that. And 1 do not want you to bring people 
from India and elsewhere to fight. I want to help the Imperial 
Government and they want to help me. I want to help you and 
you want to help me. Will you not see our point of view?’ 


‘I emphatically do’, interposed G. 


S. continued: ‘I know you have many leaders. I know you 
to be high-minded and honest. I have told [the] Imperial Govern- 
ment so. You have a right to fight in your own way. But this 
country is the Kaffirs’, where whites are a handful. We do not 
want Asia to come in. Now that Natal won’t have immigration, I 
am hopeful of solving this question. But how can we hold out 
against you? I have read your pamphlet. You are a simple-living 
and frugal race, in many respects more intelligent than we are. You 
belong to a civilization that is thousands of years old. Ours, as you 
say, is but an experiment. Who knows but that the whole damned 
thing will perish before long. But you see why we do not want 
Asia here. But as I say, the Natal difficulty being out of the way, I 
shall cope with the problem here. But I want time. I shali yet 
beat the Free Staters. But you should not be aggressive. The 
whole question, as you know, will be discussed before the Imperial 
Conference. You should therefore wait. Now just think it over 
and let me know.’ 


He paused and continued. 


‘I do not know how your people spread. They go everywhere. 
I have now more petitions against dealers. My difficulty of the 
future will be regarding them. I do not want to disturb them. I 
want to let things remain as they are. But I do not know what will 
happen. You are too hard.’ 


After changing the subject, S. said, ‘Gandhi, what are you doing 
for a living?’ 


G. I am not practising at present. 
S. But how then are you living? Have you plenty of money? 


G. No. I am living like a pauper, the same as other passive 
resisters on Tolstoy Farm. 


S. Whose is it? 
G. It is Mr Kallenbach’s. He is a German. 
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S. (laughing) Oh, old Kallenbach! He is your admirer, ch? 
I know. 


G. I do not know that he is my admirer. We are certainly 
very great friends. 


S. I must go and see the Farm. Where is it? 
G. Near Lawley. 


S. I know, on the Vereeniging line. What is the distance 
from the station? 


G. About 20 minutes. We shall be pleased to see you there. 
S. Yes, I must go one day. 


So saying he got up to say good-bye. G. did likewise and said, 
“You say you cannot amend the Transvaal Immigration Act. I must 
confess I do not see any difficulty.’ 


S. Yes there is. The whites won’t have it unless you adopt 
my suggestion. 


G. And that is— 


S. To give the Governor the power to make regulations set- 
ting a different test for different people. The regulations must only 
refer to Indians. And this I know you won’t like. But you think 
the whole thing over and let me know what you think. You know 
I want to help you. If there are any individual cases of hardship, 
you can always come to me. 


G. I shall think over the whole thing, but if you want peace 
do you want to persecute Mrs Sodha? 


S. I do not indeed. 
G. Do you want to imprison her? 
S. No. I know nothing about this case, as you know. 


G. The appeal is on Saturday. We may lose it. Then 
she must go to gaol or pay £10. She won’t pay the fine and must 
therefore go to gaol. 


S. No, I do not want her to go to gaol. But you have brought 
many into the Transvaal illegally. Now you won’t. 
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G. I do not admit having brought anybody illegally. I 
certainly did not bring Mrs Sodha illegally. I gave due notice to 
the Registrar. And I brought her because her husband, like many 
other passive resisters, had to break up his home. 


S. All right, you let me know the result of the appeal and I 
shall see to it that she is not arrested. Let me know at once, wiil 
you? 


G. Thank you. I will. 


During the conversation he said the Free State matter was 
confidential. The interview lasted nearly forty minutes, 


Let us reproduce to some slight extent the conditions 
in which the poor live. In Africa, while trying out the 
experiment of living simply, I used to live in one 
room which served as my kitchen, as my drawing 
room, as my washing place. as a place for the cleaning 
of utensils and as my bed room. Nevertheless, nobody 
was ever able to say that it was not spotlessly clean. 


Gandhi. quoted in The Diary of Mehadev Desai 
dated 12 January 1923 








Gandhi and the 


Nobel Peace Prize 


K. P. SANKARA MENON 


K. P. Sankara Menon is an old friend of the Editor. 
He is a practising lawyer and a journalist. He is now 
engaged in translating into Malayalam a book entitled 
Nobel—the Man and His Prizes, published by the 
Foundation to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Prize. 


Gandhi was once proposed for the award of the Nobel Peace Prize. 
But the Committee for the award of the Peace Prize at Oslo thought 
him unfit for the award then. The causes for the disqualification 
remain a mystery to many of the Mahatma’s admirers and disciples. 


The Nobel Foundation had published a book in 1950, Nobel—the 
Man and His Prizes, in celebration of its fiftieth anniversary. 
The book contains, besides a summary of Alfred Nobel’s work and 
an account of the establishment of the Foundation and its general 
aims and activities during its first fifty years, surveys of outstand- 
ing achievements in the fields of physics, chemistry, medicine and 
literature and in the work for peace which have been honoured with 
Nobel Prizes. It is a lengthy volume, running into nearly 600 
crown quarto pages. The copy before me is a complimentary edition 
issued by the Nobel Foundation, Stockholm. The Foundation does 
not sell copies of the book; but copies are available for sale at the 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, at a price of 
six dollars. 


Readers of Gandhi Marg will be interested to read the fol- 
lowing paragraph at pages 570-571 of the book. 
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How are we now to assess the awards which have been made 
in the course of the last fifty years? It is of course, as already 
intimated, a tremendously complicated question to answer. 
But let us begin with the objection which has so often been 
made, that ‘real’ pacifists have not been rewarded. If we run 
through the list of all those who have been proposed we shiall 
however, practically speaking, only find one name where this 
objection is really justifiable, namely Mahatma Gandhi. Other 
doubtful cases are MacDonald (at a certain period in the 
1920s) and possibly Carl Luidhagen. Now it might of course 
be maintained that the actual right of proposal is too limited. 
But it is all the same not so exclusive as to bar the way to 
well-founded proposals. The Members of Parliament and 
Governments and the Professors of various categories, to 
whom this right applies, constitute too mixed a body for this 
to occur. 


What is this if not an expression of regret on the part of ihe 
Nobel Foundation for not awarding the Peace Prize to Gandhi? 
But the authorities can make amends for it by awarding the Prize 
to Gandhi’s greatest disciple, our Prime Munister, Nehru. Wii 
, they heed? 





| If I found myself entirely absorbed in the service of 
the community the reason behind it was my desire for 
self-realisation. I have made the religion of service 

my own, as I felt that God could be realised only 
through service. 


Gandhi in My Experiments with Truth 





A Review Article 


The Gandhian Approach to 


Labour Problems 


S. D. PUNEKAR 


Dr S. D. Punekar, the author of this comprehensive 
review of two very useful compilations of Gandhian 
economic ideas, is teaching in the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, Bombay. An article by him in colla- 
boration with Shri P. Y. Chinchankar appeared in 
our April number. 


‘Labour should have the same status and dignity as capital’. 
—Gandhi 


Gandhi can be called one of the greatest labour leaders of modern 
India. His approach to labour problems was completely new and 
refreshingly human. He held definite views on problems like fixa- 
tion and regulation of wages, organisation and functions of trade 
unions, necessity and desirability of collective bargaining, use and 
abuse of strikes, labour indiscipline, workers’ participation in 
management, conditions of work and of living, labour legislation and 
duties of workers. Many of his ideas were implemented in action, 
mainly through the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Association, a uni- 
que and successful experiment in Gandhian trade unionism. 


The necessity of studying Gandhi’s views on industrial and 
labour matters is being increasingly felt at present, when we are 
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progressing on the path of economic development. The implementa- 
tion of the Plans, which aim at an increase in national income, rapid 
industrialisation, more employment opportunities, reduction of in- 
come inequalities and distribution of economic power, has created 
new and complex labour problems, which cannot be solved by the 
traditional or classical approach advocated and followed in Western 
industrialised countries. Because of our peculiar social and econo- 
mic structure, the nature of these problems is different in a pre- 
industrialised country like ours, where labour is cheap and capi- 
tal scarce, and hence we have to look elsewhere for their solution. 
The Gandhian approach, indigenous in origin, proved successful in 
its implementation in Ahmedabad. Its extension on the national 
level might be equally successful to solve the various labour pro- 
blems which face us today. 


One of the greatest difficulties in the study of the Gandhian 
approach is the non-availability at one place of Gandhi’s views on 
industry and labour. This difficulty has recently been removed by 
two Gandhian writers—V. B. Kher and R. N. Bose.’ Kher has 
to his credit some valuable labour publications. particularly on 
labour laws, and to this useful literature he has made a distinct 
contribution by editing Gandhi’s views on economic and industrial 
life and relations. It has been a painstaking job to collect, analyse, 
synthesize and edit these views from the mass of extensive mate- 
rial, spread out in speeches and writings over a period of half a 
century. The three hundred extracts, printed in over 800 pages, 
reveal Gandhi’s views on a variety of subjects, ranging from bread 
labour to industrial conflict. Kher has admirably summarised 
these views in a hundred-page essay, which in its own right can 
claim to be a valuable contribution to Gandhian literature. Bose’s 
book also has tried to fill the gap in Gandhian ideas by summarising 
his thoughts and actions in the fields of industrial relations, solu- 
tion of industrial disputes, wage policies, labour indiscipline, 
workers’ participation and trade unionism. Students of labour 
problems in the Gandhian manner must be in immense debt to 
Kher and Bose for providing the raw material, as well as their 
versions of the finished product. 


1. M. K. Gandhi. Economic and Industrial Life and Relations (3 Vols). Com- 
piled and edited by V. B. Kher. 1957. Ahmedabad: Navajivan Publishing House. 
Vol. 1: 270 pp. Rs 2.50; Vol. 2: 347 pp. Rs 3.00; Vol. 3: 250 pp. Rs 2.50. 

R. N. Bose. Gandhian Technique and Tradition in Industrial Relations. 1956. 
Calcutta: Research Division. All-India Institute of Social Welfare and Business 
Management. 228 pp. Rs 5.00. 
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The traditional approach to labour problems 


The traditional approach treated labour problems as the in- 
evitable result of the modern industrial system. Though the em- 
phasis on the role of capitalists in aggravating these problems vari- 
ed under different periods, there appears to have been a unanimity 
over the emergence of the two classes, their conflicts and the birth of 
the labour problem as a response to capitalism. 


The Classicists’ Approach. The most important labour problem 
which attracted the attention of classical economists was ‘wages’. 
Various wage theories were evolved by them to prove how wages are 
determined. In the 17th Century, Child declared that ‘most nations 
in the civilized parts of the world are more or less rich or poor pro- 
portionable to the paucity or plenty of people’. Labour here has 
been treated as a part of the population, which as one of the natural 
resources contributes to the wealth of the nation. The quality 
and quantity of labour determines the prosperity of a country. 
Adam Smith took a different line, when he stated that labour, 
like commodities, has a real and nominal price. ‘Its real price may be 
said to consist in the quantity of necessaries and conveniences of 
life which are given for it; its nominal price is the quantity of 
money. The labour is rich or poor, is well- or ill-rewarded in pro- 
portion to the real, not to the nominal price of his labour.’ This 
idea of labour as a measure of value indirectly opened the way to 
treating it as a commodity, bereft of its personal characteristics. 
The concept of labour as a commodity was fully exploited later by 
Marx in his exploitation theory. Smith also explained how labour 
has to surrender part of its product to landlords and another part 
to masters. This idea foreshadowed all the exploitation and bar- 


gaining power theories of wages and also hinted that labour is the 
‘residual claimant’. 


The Marxian Approach. The traditional view of labour as a com- 
modity, bought and sold in the labour market, for price (i.e. wages) 
was skilfully and brilliantly exploited by Marx, to show the evils 
of the capitalist mode of production. His labour theory of value 
asserts that the value of every commodity is simply the amount 
of crystallized human labour which it contains and commodities 
differ in value according to the difference in the quantities of 
labour which are ‘socially necessary to produce them’. The 
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labourer has no other commodity except his labour power to sell, 
and by selling it he becomes a slave in practice. The value pro- 
duced by the labourer passes into the hands of the capitalist who, 
being in ownership of the means of production, disposes of it for 
profit and gives back to the labourer enough to pay for the food 
consumed by him during the time he was producing the commo- 
dity. The difference between the value of the commodities neces- 
sary for the minimum subsistence of labour and that of the pro- 
duce of that labour is expropriated by the capitalists and to maxi- 
mise these profits he resorts to such evils as prolongation of the 
working day, employment of women and children on lower wages 
and intensification of labour. It is out of these evils that labour 
problems are born. 


Marx clearly brings out the important features of capitalist 
production, such as the production of commodities for exchange 
and profit and the treatment not only of the product of human 
labour but of labour power itself as a commodity. This capitalist 
system has been fostered by various factors, such as the rise of 
capital not merely as an instrument of production but as an organi- 
sation yielding profits on the toils of others, introduction of 
machinery and inventions, new means of communications, new 
international markets, consolidation of great modern commercial 
States, rise of banks and trading companies, formation of public 
debts, extinction of small proprietors, pressure of population on 
land, and such other factors leading to large-scale industries and 
technological improvements. The treatment of labour as a com- 
modity served Marx to put forth his various theories of exploita- 
tion of labour, of surplus value and surplus labour, of evils of 
machinery and of modern industry, of accumulation of capital and 
consequently of concentration of economic and political power in 
a few hands, of the inevitable class struggle and of the polarisa- 
tion of the society into two opposing classes. 


Marx condemned the modern factory system, because it over- 
threw both simple and organic cooperation, revolutionized the 
manufacturers, handicrafts and domestic industries, introduced 
machinery and caused the most revolting exploitation of women 
and children. He condemned machinery for bringing in more and 
more female and child labour, for prolonging the working day, for 
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undermining morality, for preventing the education of children and 
for increasing the death rate among labourers. He, however, for- 
got that both the factory system and the machines are only the 
means and by themselves are not bad. Their unscrupulous use at 
the hands of the profit-seeking capitalists led to many evils. It 
may be interesting to note here that Gandhi himself in his early 
life (1908) condemned the modern industrial system and machines, 
which according to him brought impoverishment and degradation 
of human beings. Later in the twenties, his views underwent a 
change and though he condemned machines which displaced human 
labour and spread pauperism, he welcomed simple tools and instru- 
ments and such machines as would save individual labour and 
lighten the burden of artisans. 


Necessity for a New Approach. Marx’s condemnation of capi- 
talists was so complete and effective that capitalism came to be 
considered an evil and capitalists were put on the defensive. Indus- 
trial conditions, particularly of underdeveloped countries. furnish- 
ed numerous examples of exploitation of labour, thereby support- 
ing the thesis advocated by Marx. Here was a theoretical frame- 
work, with practical illustrations, in which labour problems could 
convincingly be interpreted. However, it had its shortcomings. 
The political and colonial aspects of exploitation were convenient- 
ly neglected. The fact that employer-employee relations in a big 
profit-seeking private enterprise are not dissimilar to those in a big 
Government concern was overlooked. The weapon of State control 
of industries to check the immoral practices of employers was not 
sufficiently stressed. Lastly, the various non-economic factors 
contributing to modern industrial evils were not adequately realis- 
ed. For example, the psychological reaction of an agricultural 
landless labourer, used to working in a comparatively free atmo- 
Sphere, to life and work in a city, bound by so many restrictions, 
has not been studied in its proper perspective. The contribution 
to industrial unrest of the loss of personal and cordial relations be- 
tween the manager and the managed in the impersonal atmosphere 
of a modern factory has not been sufficiently measured. 


It must be said to Marx’s credit, however, that his comprehen- 
sive and systematic analysis of capitalist production induced even 
non-communists like Cole, Commons, Perlman, K. Polanyi and the 
Webbs to advocate that the modern labour movement is the result 
of modern capitalism. Capitalism had thrown a chailenge and 
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labour problems were the response to the challenge. This situa- 
tion has created a gulf between the employers and the employees, 
who look at each other with distrust and suspicion, as two distinct 
groups with divergent interests. 


Free India is in the process of economic growth. For rapid 
and balanced economic development she needs more production, 
more money for investment and more employment, and in this 
both employers and workers have to play an important réle. Any 
class-conflict, based on the Marxian approach, will hinder national 
progress. The traditional approach to labour problems encouraged 
employers to maximise their profits and employees to make higher 
and higher wage demands, ignoring the development of the indus- 
try, the well-being of the community, the prosperity of the State 
and the success of the Plan. The alternative is to fit in the 
employers’ and the employees’ demands into the general interests 
of the people, accepting the fact that the welfare of the nation 
exercises some restraints, monetary and otherwise, on both the 
parties. Both the employers and the workers must realise that 
they have a responsibility towards the nation’s economy and that 
in the long run their welfare depends on the welfare of the nation. 
With increased production, in an atmosphere of constructive peace, 
it may be possible to bake a larger cake for the nation’s consump- 
tion. The employers’ associations and trade unions should, there- 
fore, strive more for production than for consumption. The tradi- 
tional or Marxian appoach may not be useful in achieving this pur- 
pose, because it is based on class-conflict which directly affects pro- 
duction. It is, therefore. necessary to discard this approach at 
least during the development period and to accept the Gandhian 
approach. 


Fundamentals of the Gandhian approach to labour problems? 


Before we study Gandhi’s views on specific labour problems, 
it is essential to know the fundamental principles for which he 
strove. Unlike other mass leaders, Gandhi brought spiritual values 
to the ordinary life of a work-a-day world. He called himself a 
practical idealist and as such combined in himself the dual réle of 
a saint and a leader of the masses. His labour philosophy is only 
a part of his idealism, which manifested itself in manifold spheres— 
social, political and economic. To understand his views on labour 





2. This section is largely based on V. B. Kher’s Introduction to Economic and 
Industrial Life and Relations, Vol. I, Pp. x-evi. 
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problems, it becomes necessary, therefore, to study the main princi- 
ples of his idealism. Some of these principles are given below. 


Faith in the Individual. Gandhi had immense faith in the 
goodness of man and he believed that many of the evils of the 
modern world have been brought about by wrong system and not by 
wrong individuals. One of the greatest defects of the modern 
factory system is the treatment of labour as an inanimate object— 
whether as a natural resource, or a commodity or a factor of pro- 
duction. Marx condemns manufacture because ‘it converts a 
labourer into a crippled monstrosity, by forcing his detail dexterity 
at the expense of a world of productive capabilities and instincts, 
just as people butcher a whole beast for his hide or his tallow. . .. 
By nature unfitted to make anything independently, the manufaciur- 
ing labourer develops productive activity as a mere appendage to 
the capitalist’s workshop’. The main cause of modern industrial 
unrest is psychological in nature, arising out of an idea in the 
minds of individual workers that they are being treated merely 
as parts of the machinery for more poduction and not as human be- 
ings. When an agricultural worker comes from the rural area to the 
city in search of a job, he is confronted with new surroundings, new 
people, new nature of work, in fact a completely new system. 
Earlier, as an agricultural worker, he could work at his own speed 
and could determine his methods and pace of work, so long as he 
completed the work assigned to him. His relations with his land- 
lord were cordial and often he was treated as a minor member of 
the family. As an industrial worker, he must go to the factory at 
a fixed time, work for specified hours at a minimum prescribed 
speed and follow the rules and regulations imposed on him. 
Naturally there is resentment in him, and it is further heightened 
by the impersonal atmosphere of the factory which forces on him 
the belief that the employer cares for him no better than he cares 
for a machine, that is to say, merely as a means of production. 
Gandhi’s insistence on recognising each individual worker as a 
human being is, therefore, an important factor in the prevention of 
industrial unrest. Cordial and personal relations can be maintained 
better in a small factory than in a large enterprise. Hence the ad- 
vantage of having cottage and village industries. 


Purity of Means. Gandhi vehemently objected to the violence 
inherent in the methods of Western Socialists and Communists in 
achieving their objectives. ‘Unfortunately Western Socialists have, 
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so far as I know, believed in the necessity of violence for enforcing 
socialistic doctrines. I have always held that social justice, even 
unto the least and the lowliest, is impossible of attainment by force. 
I have further believed that it is possible by proper training of the 
lowliest, by non-violent means, to secure redress of the wrongs suffer- 
ed by them.’® He believed in non-violent communism, going so far 
as to say that ‘if communism came without any violence, it would be 
welcome’. Among the conditions he laid down for a successful 
strike were: (a) the cause of the strike must be just and there 
should be no strike without a grievance; (b) there should be no 
violence; and (c) non-strikers or blacklegs should never be 
molested. 


Lately, labour protest among workers has often taken violent 
forms, such as assault on supervisory staff, sporadic attacks and 
breach of law and order, followed by police reprisals in the form of 
lathi-charge and firings. Though the workers’ cause may often be 
just, it suffers from improper handling. Legitimate and just de- 
mands made by a strong trade union, supported by loyai workers. 
cannot be resisted by employers. 


Importance of Bread Labour. Gandhi followed Ruskin in up- 
holding the importance of bread labour, according to which, ‘every 
healthy individual must labour enough for his food and his intellec- 
tual faculties must be exercised not in order to obtain a living or 
amass a fortune but only in the service of mankind’.° The three 
essential conditions of bread labour are that it must be voluntary 
in character, that it should be intelligent and that it should be 
rendered for the general good. There should be no antithesis bet- 
ween intellectual and manual labour. Unfortunately in India, the 
dignity of labour has not been fully appreciated and Gandhi had to 
assert: ‘If the sense of shame that wrongly attaches to physical 
labour could be got rid of, there is enough work for young men and 
women of average intelligence.’"© In our country, some of the 
occupations are earmarked for the lower classes and there is a 
clamour among the educated unemployed to seek only white-collar 
jobs. The richer classes despise bodily labour and a section of the 
industrial population earns its living on the toils of others. Gandhi's 
principles of bread labour and dignity of labour, if properly imple- 
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mented, may remove most of these maladjustments in the indus- 
trial field. 


Economic Equality. The economic equality of Gandhi's con- 
ception does not mean equality of wages but the narrowing of the 
difference between rich and poor. There must be a general level- 
ling down of the few rich, in whose hands economic power has been 
concentrated, and a general levelling up of the masses. Economic 
equality assures to each individual a balanced diet, a decent house 
to live in, sufficient cloth with which to cover himself, facilities to 
educate his children and adequate medical relief. One of the four 
objetives of the Second Plan is the ‘reduction of inequalities in in- 
come and wealth and a more even distribution of economic power’, 
and it is proposed to achieve this through progressive adaptation of 
the tax system and through institutional changes which will place 
an increasing proportion of the community’s surpluses directly in 
the hands of public authorities. Promotion of the cooperative form 
of production, elimination of functionless rent-receivers, substitu- 
tion of private usurious credit with institutional credit, control of 
private monopoly and enlargement of the public sector in strategic 
lines of production and trade are some of the measures proposed to 
reduce inequality of income and wealth. There is no doubt that 
the Plan follows the Gandhian principles. Development of cottage 
and village industries and vocational training to workers may also 
be fruitful in this direction. 


Trusteeship. A significant contribution of Gandhi to indus- 
trial relations is the concept of trusteeship, which lays down that 
the rich should hold their wealth in trust for the poor or give it up 
for them. ‘According to this doctrine, the rich may not possess a 
rupee more than his neighbours. . .. The rich will be left in posses- 
sion of his wealth of which he will use what he reasonably requires 
for his personal needs and will act as a trustee for the remainder 
to be used for society. In this argument, honesty on the part of 
the trustee is assumed.’” Gandhi believed in the principle that 
whoever appropriates more than the minimum that is necessary 
for him is guilty of theft. The ‘trusteeship formula’, as approved 
by Gandhi, inter alia lays down: ‘Trusteeship provides a means of 
transforming the present capitalist order of society into an egalita- 
rian one. It gives no quarter to capitalism, but gives the present 
owning class a chance of reforming itself. It does not recognize 
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any right of private ownership of property, except inasmuch as it 
may be permitted by society for its own welfare. It does not ex- 
clude legislative regulation of the ownership and use of wealth. 
Just as it is proposed to fix a decent minimum living wage, even so a 
limit should be fixed for the maximum income that would be allowed 
to any person in society. Under the Gandhian economic order, the 
character of production will be determined by social necessity and 
not by personal whim or greed.’® Unfortunately, adequate trial to 
these trusteeship principles have not been given and it may be con- 
sidered whether a State-regulated trusteeship could remedy ihe 
harm brought about by the capitalist system. 


Industrialism. Though Gandhi revised his views on machinery, 
he was against large-scale industrialisation in the Western sense. 
He emphasized that India had to develop her own economies, her 
own policy, her own method of dealing with her industries and 
everything else. ‘A big country, with a teeming population, with 
an ancient rural tradition which has hitherto answered its purpose, 
need not, must not, copy the Western model.’® He was for the revival 
of village communities, which produced and supplied to the Indian 
towns and cities ail their wants. According to him, ‘India became 
impoverished when our cities became foreign markets and began to 
drain villages dry by dumping cheap and shoddy goods from foreign 
lands.’'° He realised the evils of large-scale industrialism, such as 
concentration of economic power in a few hands, growth of parasit- 
ism, industrial conflict, glaring economic inequalities, and aggres- 
sive expansion of materialism. His advocacy of Svadesi, Khédi 
and village industries is partly based on his desire to remove these 
evils. 


Gandhi’s views on labour problems"' 


The fundamental principles of Gandhi’s idealism, mentioned 
in the preceding section, provide the background for his views on 
various specific labour problems. It is not possible within the 
brief compass of an article to give details of his views on all labour 
problems. Those desirous of knowing them should refer to the 


8. 25 October 1952 

9. 25 July 1929 

10. 27 February 1937 

11. Material for this section has been drawn from V. B. Kher’s Introduction 
to Economic and Industrial Life and Relations and R. N. Bose’s Gandhian Technique 
and Tradition in Industrial Relations. 
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books under review. Here, by necessity, only passing reference to 
important views on some specific problems is being made. 


Recruitment and Conditions of Work. Gandhi believed in the 
unionship system, as can be seen from this extract. ‘There should 
be a register of all available mill-hands acceptable to both the par- 
ties and the custom of taking labour through any agency other than 
the representative union should be stopped. This maxim admits of 
no weakening if the labour union is organized as a desirable organi- 
zation.’'® He deprecated the system of recruiting labour through 
intermediaries, because he believed that the freedom of contract is 
lost as soon as a tout intervenes in the labour market. He pleaded 
for raising the chiidren’s age for employment in factories'® and 
said: ‘It is a sign of national degradation when little children are 
removed from schools and are employed in earning wages. No 
nation worthy of the name can possibly afford so to misuse her 
children. At least up to the age of sixteen they must be kept in 
schools.’'* He advocated shorter hours of work: ‘Those who have 
to work very long hours can have no time left for mental or moral 
betterment. It is not surprising if their condition is reduced to 
that of the beast.'° He also spoke against overwork and lack of 
safety measures against dust and dirt. 


Industrial Relations. Gandhi realised that the relations bet- 
ween labour and management can be either a powerful stimulus to 
economic and social progress or an important factor in economic and 
social stagnation. According to him, industrial peace was an essential 
condition not only for the growth and development of the industry 
itself, but also, in a great measure, for improvement in the workers’ 
conditions of work and wages. At the same time, he not only con- 
ceded the workers’ right to adopt the method of collective bargain- 
ing but actively supported it. Appendix I to Bose’s book gives 
details of 15 cases of the working of conciliation and arbitration 
machinery, in which Gandhi took an active part during the period 
1917-29. He advocated voluntary arbitration and asked: ‘Since 
differences there would be sometimes between employers and em- 
ployees even in the best regulated concerns, why should there not 
be a system of arbitration between the parties so that they will 
readily carry out in perfect good faith awards of arbitrators?’'© He 
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pleaded for perfect understanding between capital and labour, mutual 
respect, recognition of equality and strong labour organisation—fac- 
tors essential for happy and constructive industrial relations. 


Strikes. Gandhi was not against strikes but he pleaded that 
they should be the very last weapon in the armoury of the industrial 
workers and hence should not be resorted to unless all peaceful]. and 
constitutional methods of negotiations, conciliation and arbitration 
are exhausted. Even during a strike, workers should be prepared 
for any just settlement or a reference to arbitration. For waging 
a strike, the cause should be just and the demands should not be 
exaggerated. There should be practical unanimity among the 
strikers and perfect understanding between the strikers and their 
leaders. There should be no violence and no molestation of black- 
legs. Strikers should not depend on alms, public charities and even 
union funds. Lastly, they should remain firm, no matter how long 
the strike continues and during this period learn to earn their living. 
Gandhi conducted a successful strike in 1918 and most of these princi- 
ples were based on his experience in that strike. He was against 
sympathetic strikes, and also against strikes in public utilities. 


Wages. Gandhi supported the concept of a minimum living 
wage, which, according to him, should be: a reasonably balanced 
and adequate nutritive diet to enable a man to keep fit to put in 
his eight hours’ normal quota of efficient work all the year round, 
minimum clothing requirements and better housing and other ordi- 
nary comforts.'’ If it was not possible for any industry to pay the 
minimum living wage, it had better close its shop.'° Regarding 
wage-differentials, Gandhi wanted to abolish irrational differences, 
which had their origin in historical reasons, but had no relevance 
to existing conditions. 


Labour Discipline. Gandhi was a firm believer in discipline 
and exhorted workers to imbibe this quality, because their pride 
lay in their numerical strength. However, mere strength in num- 
bers did not count, if they were not disciplined. Gandhi advised 
labour to do its duty and then to insist on its rights. ‘If instead of 
insisting on rights everyone did his duty, there will immediately be 
the rule of order established among mankind .... Rights that do not 
flow directly from duty well performed are not worth having.’'? 
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Workers’ Participation in Management. As early as 1937, 
Gandhi pleaded for the workers’ right to know about mill affairs: 
‘It is vital to the well-being of the industry that the workmen should 
be regarded as equals with the shareholders and that they have, there- 
fore, every right to possess an accurate knowledge of the transactions 
of the mills. If labourers are co-equal owners, their organizations 
should have the same access to the transactions of the mills as the 
shareholders. Indeed there can be no confidence on the part of 
labour, if material information is withheld from it.’2° Later, in 
1946, Gandhi advised employers, when faced with a strike of their 
workers, to withdraw, leaving the factory and management alto- 
gether in the hands of the workers themselves. ‘My advice to the 
employers would be that they should willingly regard workers as 
the real owners of the concerns which they fancy they have created.’2! 


Trade Unionism. Gandhi advised workers to organise, because 
if they were properly organised, they would have more wealth and 
resources through their labour than the capitalists through their 
money. The organisation (i.e. the trade union) should be used for 
the internal reformation of workers as good citizens, as also for 
defence against assaults from outside. The Ahmedabad Textile 
Labour Association, started under Gandhi’s guidance in 1917, was 
used by him as his laboratory for labour researches and experiments. 
Holding it up as a model for all India to copy, he wrote in 1941 as 
follows: ‘Its basis is non-violence pure and simple. It has never 
had a set-back in its career. It has gone on from strength to 
strength, without fuss and without show. It has its hospital, its 
schools for the children of the mill-hands, its classes for adults, 
its own printing press and Khadi depot and its own residential 
quarters. Almost all the hands are voters and decide the fate of 
elections. They came on the voters’ list at the instance of the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee. The organisation has never taken part in 
party politics of the Congress. It influences the Municipal policy 
of the City. It has to its credit very successful strikes which were 
wholly non-violent. Millowners and labour have governed their 
relations largely through voluntary arbitration.’ 


Conclusion 


This article does not aim either at underrating Marx’s contri- 
bution to labour problems or at upholding the Gandhian approach 
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as the panacea for all the evils created by the modern industrial 
system. Both Marx and Gandhi were great men, who showed ex- 
treme concern for the dumb and starving sections of humanity. Both 
studied the problem with sympathy and consideration and made re- 
commendations for the emancipation of the down-trodden. The dif- 
ference comes in the methods pursued and in the ultimate goal. As 
K. G. Mashruwala remarks, ‘Gandhi and Marx differed in their 
approaches towards life and the universe and all their differences 
in ways of ends and means arise from this basic difference’. ‘The 
differences are most marked on the concept of class-struggle. Marx 
started with the assumption that the history of mankind is the his- 
tory of class-struggle and concluded that the capitalist society is 
inevitably divided into two distinct classes, who are increasingly 
driven apart by capital accumulation on the one hand and the ex- 
ploitation of the proletariat on the other. The internal contradictions 
and successive crises, in the form of over-production or under-con- 
sumption, growth of pauperism, and rapid multiplication of joint 
stock companies, will inevitably lead the capitalist society to self- 
destruction, when the working classes, under the leadership of the 
Communist Party, will play a decisive rdéle in the transformation 
of capitalism to the Communist State. This approach, with its alleg- 
ed inevitability, brings in several undesirable elements, such as 
class-conflict, violence, destruction and industrial unrest. A free 
country on the path of economic development can ill afford to accept 
this approach, if there could be a better alternative. The Gandhian 
approach may offer such an alternative and should be explored. 
Gandhi admits the existence of the two classes, but with his undying 
faith in the goodness of man, he rules out the class-struggle. In- 
stead he advocates the family idea in industrial relations, when he 
says, ‘We may have to fight the millowners, but we should do so 
with reluctance as we would fight our blood-relations, our own kith 
and kin’. He believes in mutual cooperation, when he advises the 
workers: ‘They want a union which accepts class-war as its creed. 
Do not yield to that temptation, if you do not believe in the inevita- 
bility of class-war. You and I believe in cooperation. If we some- 
times non-cooperate with millowners, we do so to reach cooperation 
ultimately.’ 


Indian labour is at the cross-roads and it will have to select 
the road which will lead it to the path of the economic development 
of India. 





The Message of Kaladi 


Cc. K. NARAYANSWAMI 


The Sarvodaya Sammelan at Kaladi was a very signi- 
ficant event to all who care for the application of 
Gandhian ideals to the Social order. Shri Narayan- 
swami is the Director of Publicity in the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission. It was Shri Vaikunth 
L. Mehta, Chairman of the Commission, who secured 
this article for us at such short notice. Our grateful 
thanks are due to the Chairman and the author. 


‘I have made it clear that I am going to create problems 
and not to solve them. I am a question mark and not a 
full point.’ 

—Vinoba 


The Ninth Sarvodaya Sammelan which met in Kaladi on the 
tenth and eleventh May this year has invested the Bhidaén movement 
with a new significance. The movement which started with a call 
for the donation of a sixth of their land from individual owners, has 
undergone a radical transformation. The emphasis now is on Gram- 
dain and Gramikaran or Gramraj. Individual donations implied trans- 
fer deeds and bestowing of new title deeds on those to whom the 
donated land would be distributed. Sometimes the land donated did 
not have a clean bill and there were legal encumbrances. Though 
over fifty lakhs acres were donated, the redistribution of this land 
presented many problems and delays became inevitable. But the 
progress of this phase of the movement and the tremendous response 
it evoked in the country and among the people, helped to rouse 
national attention to the crying needs of the countryside, especially 
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of the landless poor and of the small cultivator. Even if the distri- 
bution could take place alongside the receipt of donations, there was 
little prospect of developmental activities and social reconstruction 
rising in tempo, though, no doubt, the very act of voluntary gifts and 
their sharing among the most disadvantaged and the economically 
depressed among the village population did sow the seeds of social 
transformation and spiritual resurgence. 


In the redistributed Bhidan lands were to be introduced viliage 
industries and khddi work. The idea was to turn them into experi- 
mental fields of self-sufficient economy. It was hoped that this idea 
would spread and take root in entire villages where these experi- 
ments were carried out and thus help revive the ancient community 
spirit under new conditions. But the seeds had to be carefully 
husbanded and the seedlings nursed with care and caution. This 
called for big effort which was beyond the capacity of any single 
private agency. It required large resources in men, money and 
material. The Sarva Seva Sangh which provided the organisational 
base for the consolidation of the movement, with its vast experience 
in constructive work, could at best only provide the ideological 
direction; to undertake practical work it had neither the equipment 
nor the resources and personnel, Donated lands being scattered over 
vast distances and relatively small in area in individual villages, the 
effort had to be vast and diffused. Quick results were, thus, out of 
question. 


Nevertheless, the movement released a great moral influence 
which set in motion a new thought process in the country and with 
it a new sense of values. As this process advanced, the Bhiddn 
movement assumed a new dynamism. From individual ownership, 
the concept developed into social distribution and collective owner- 
ship. Out of this emerged Graémdan. A most spectacular demons- 
tration was given by the villagers—mostly adivasis—of Koraput 
District in Orissa State. Over 1,500 villages were given away in 
Gramdan when Acharya Vinoba Bhave toured the State. More 
villages have been donated in other places and the number of Grim- 
dan villages has crossed the 2,500 mark. Considering that there 
are nearly 600,000 villages in India, the number may appear small. 
But when we take into account the way these Gramadans have come, 
without force, without pressure, without any legal sanctions, the 
achievement is impressive and once again proclains that man is 
motivated by love and would prefer to live in cooperation and co- 
operative comradeship with fellow men. 
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About the meaning and import of Graémdan, Vinobaji says: 
‘Gramdan is a beginning, not an end. It only lays a firm foundation 
on which a new society can be built up.... In Gramddan villages 
individual ownership comes to an end. But in another sense it in- 
creases. An individual owns no land; but he can very well say that 
all land belongs to him. Just as a mother has a ubiquitous autho- 
rity in the house, or a little baby has universal rights, so an indivi- 
dual citizen will have power and rights in the village. Whatever is 
done for the development and welfare of the individual will add to 
the social well-being and strength. Just as money is kept in the 
bank today, it will be invested in society in Graémdan villages. Is it 
not safer to do so? It removes insecurity and anxiety. Sarvodaya 
looks on life as an integrated whole. It believes that the individual 
and society are indivisible. There can be no division between 
them’. In other words, ‘Gramd4n is the foundation of a new social 
order that will usher the period of equality and cooperative effort. 
I have no manner of doubt that more and more Grémddns would 
come in. Gramddan idea is catching. People are being attracted to 
it.... Graémdan is the expression of the spirit of the age. It asks 
people not only to break the narrow domestic walls and consider the 
whole village as one family. But it does more and attracts all the 
villagers to meet together to consider their common problems and 
solve them with one mind. Whatever any one does for himself will 
also be for all’. Thus Bhidain embraces within it the potentialities 
of releasing a new energy which binds humanity in love, in brother- 
hood and in community living. 


Such high ideals and concepts, however, need practical expres- 
sion. It is here that Graémdan comes as a challenge as well as an 
opportunity. It is a challenge for society to rise above narrow 
interests and share what it has with all for the good and happiness of 
all. The opportunity lies in this that it opens out a vast vista of ser- 
vice to individuals and groups and for the revival of the human spirit 
and moral stature of the people and the country. Grdmdan creates 
the climate for a speedy social transformation and for the emergence 
of a social system founded on high moral principles and ethical values. 
In such a system there is no room for parties and party rivalries. It 
is all-inclusive and, therefore, all-pervading. At one stroke Gram- 
dan eliminates caste and class, on the one hand, and does away with 
inequalities and inequities on the other. These ideas inherent in 
Gramdan found prominent exposition at Kaladi. How will the 
country rally to this new challenge and opportunity and turn the 
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climate to the high purpose? This question loomed large there in 
Kaladi and much thought was given to it, for the problem of recon- 
struction and reorientation of Gramdan villages still presented a 
formidable problem. ‘The question is raised’, Vinobaji said, ‘about 
the future of the Gramdan village. Is it the sole responsibility of 
Vinoba or the Bhiidan workers to develop the Graémdan village? Is 
it not the responsibility of the nation as a whole? Is not the Gran:- 
din movement beneficial to the country? Or, is Graémdan a cala- 
mity?’ He wanted the country to find an answer to these questions. 
He wanted the peopie to decide whether the tendency to give up 
ownership in land was in the interests of the nation. Of course, 
there can be no doubt about it. Voluntary surrender of ownership 
of land by the village people in a country where the possessive 
instinct is proverbial, is indeed a miracle of the modern times. It 
has unleashed a new spirit of sacrifice and restores to man his 
humanity and faith which make for sovereignty of the human spirit 
in all matters affecting human life, relations and living. It opens 
out a vista of the rising social order based on social justice, brother- 
hood, equality and cooperative endeavour. It makes the principle: 
‘from each according to his ability, to each according to his needs’ 
being applied in pratice. In other words it opens the way to social- 
ism and the cooperative commonwealth to establish which the nation 
is pledged. It, therefore, becomes a problem not of a group, how- 
ever high principled and earnest. It becomes a task for the nation 
as a whole. 


For the first time, perhaps, the movement came down to the 
earth and became earthy. Vinobaji wanted the State, the Com- 
munity Project Organisation, the Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission and other constructive workers to give serious thought 
to the ways and means of utilising the climate created by Gramdan 
to the best advantage. 


Bhidaén and Graimdan areas will not remain closed areas. They 
are to be the spear-head of the new revolution. They must set the 
pattern and act as examples of progress and prosperity, so that the 
idea of voluntary surrender of ownership in land may take wings 
and speed up the process of socialisation. Graémdaén in many ways 
helps in the effective solution of the land reform problem, which 
Governments face all over the country. Voluntary surrender of 
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ownership creates the conditions for beneficial, social and legal 
action. But action, to be effective, must be taken at the stride. 
Where a village is given as a gift, the development agencies must 
immediately take over. Otherwise there is the danger that what 
everyone yearns to achieve will recede farther and farther away, and 
the silent democratic revolution may be balked of its purpose and 
fruits. Nay, action delayed may lead to disappointment of the 
people who have risen to noble heights and frustration may set in. 
This may have disastrous consequences. The old order may return 
and with it reaction. There is another danger inherent in the situa- 
tion. It is that frustration may lead to desperation and elemental 
forces may come to the top. In either case it will be a disaster which 
must be avoided. Such an appreciation flows from statements made 
at Kaladi. These statements heralded a new phase in the Bhidan 
movement which departed radically from old methods. The target 
phase of the movement was given up and the movement was declar- 
ed to be a continuing process. Asking for land gifts and dan patras 
was abandoned and the distribution of gifted lands was left to the 
people. The departure is significant. An inkling of what this 
significance connotes and what the consequences may be can be had 
from what Vinobaji said. 


‘When an entire village is donated’, he pointed out, ‘the money 
lenders go to that village and warn the inhabitants that they would 
not get any loans and that they must return the previous loans with- 
out loss of time. Thus the trouble starts from the day the village 
is donated and Bhidan workers are worried about the future of 
the donated village and its progress. In fact some of them are 
already losing heart. One worker went to the extent of saying 
that it is a sin to plead for Gramd4n, to ask people to give up their 
ownership in land, unless we are prepared to take up the responsi- 
bility for the development of the donated village and land. In 
Koraput, only in 200 to 300 villages out of 1,500 Gramdin villages, 
development work is in progress. Inhabitants of the other villages 
naturally protest. It is suggested that this will impede progress 
and affect the Graémdan movement. In these circumstances. it be- 
comes the duty of all to decide whether the tendency to give up 
ownership in land is in the interests of the nation. We would be 
happy to help in the development work, but we refuse to consider 
that as our responsibility’. 
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Can the State and the country afford to stand by and look on? 
Let there be no mistake about it. As David Graham and Ian Dixon 
wrote: 


‘A revolution is taking place. This is a revolution in the 
true sense—a change of heart—not just a change of Govern- 
ment. Land-owners are dominating the land; many workers are 
giving a portion of their income to those who, through no fault 
of their own, are unable to earn a living. Bhidan workers are 
dedicating their lives. Bhidan is like a snow-ball starting 
to roll from a mountain top. It will gather more snow until it 
becomes a roaring avalanche’. 





What is the order of Society for which Gramdan 

stands? In plain English, it stands for an economic 
order in which no man shall be reduced to the neces- 
sity of selling his labour or his talents and no man 
shall have the opportunity to bid at an auction of his 
neighbour’s labour or talent. Call it a classless so- 
ciety, a socialistic pattern or a communist dispensation 
or simply the A B C order of society. This will be 
the criterion of the social order which we are trying 
to establish. It will be naturally a decentralised eco- 
nomy because centralism and statism have monopo- 
lised all power and have turned the common man 
into a helpless cog. How can democracy ever suc- 
ceed when a citizen has been deprived of civic res- 
ponsibility? His function today is simply to elect 
certain individuals who have stipulated to look after 
his welfare. This condemns him to immaturity; he 
never really comes of age. It is, therefore, impera- 
tive to design some scheme which will stimulate pub- 
lic spirit, develop initiative and foster among the 
people a sense of belonging to one another. 


Gramdaén connotes collective effort. It connotes 
sharing productive labour as also the fruit of labour. 
Fundamentally, it is a method of engendering the 
feeling of sharing life in prosperity as well as 
adversity. 





Dada Dharmadhikari in Bhoodan, 12 June 1957 





Book Reviews 


Bishan Sarup Sharma. Gandhi as 
a Political Thinker. 1956. Alla. 
habad. Indian Press  (Publi- 
cations) Private Ltd. 164 pp. 
Rs 5. 


Wanting to compare the teach- 
ings of Gandhi with the views of 
leading British liberal thinkers. 
Dr Sharma undertook an interest- 
ing study and the outcome is the 
book under review: Gandhi as a 
Political Thinker. 


At the outset, let us admit that 
such a comparison is not fair. The 
two philosophies—if that term is 
permitted for the Gandhian way of 
thinking—have little in common. 
The one was born out of a _ pro- 
longed struggle of the Indian 
people under Gandhi's leadership, 
to rid themselves of the British 
domination, while the other is a 
tradition of a free people, enjoying 
parliamentary democracy for many 
centuries. The representative Bri- 
tish liberals chosen are: Bentham, 
J. S. Mill and T. H. Green. While 
the liberal British tradition felt 
nothing wrong in Britain holding 
on to India the way she did, Gan- 
dhism would have revolted at the 
very idea of holding even a single 
soul in such a _ bondage. Then 
again, the freshness of Gandhism 
and its practical relation with the 
day to day life are striking fea- 
tures, entirely absent from the 
British liberal thought. Tradi- 


tional liberalism on the other hand 
is of academic interest, an arm- 
chair expression of views as it 
were, having little if any connec- 
tion with practical life. 

Even so, the study would have 
been of absorbing interest if only 
the author had personal experi- 
ence of the force that the Gandhian 
movement was. A rich imagina.- 
tion and vision would have en- 
abled him to assimilate the strong 
currents of the movement led by 
yandhi. It was necessary to have 
first hand experience of that burst- 
ing forth of mass’ enthusiasm. 
Without a living contact with 
Gandhian teachings its estimate, 
however cleverly and ably made. 
would fall short of the mark. 

Gandhism is obviously related to 
time and circumstance. It has 
not grown in a vacuum. It has 
grown along with the  people’s 
fight for freedom from foreign do- 
mination. In other words, Gan- 
dhism offered a practical solution 
of a very vital problein facing not 
one individual, but the entire 
nation. As such there is a vitality 
in that teaching which British 
liberalism lacks. 


And yet, Gandhian philosophy 
seems to be growing. It has not 
reached its limit yet. What be- 
gan as simple passive resistance, 
bloomed forth as Sarvodaya, pass- 
ing through the _ intermediary 
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stages of non-cooperation and 
civil disobedience. It is difficult 
to describe the Quit India move- 
ment of 1942 and one is not sure 
whether it was fully Gandhian. 
After the sudden death of Gandhi, 
it was left to Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave to give the final touches to 
the teachings of Gandhi and to 
present to the world Sarvodaya, 
embodying completely the philoso- 
phy of life under strict Gandhian 
principles. For the present, 
Bhidan is the vocal and visual as- 
pect of that Sarvodaya and it has 
many connotations and _  denota- 
tions. 


Admittedly, Gandhi was not a 
system-builder in philosophy in 
the accepted sense of the term. 
His ideas about the State, about 
law and morality, about demo- 
cracy, jails, military force, nationa- 
lism and_ internationalism and 
about many such terms used in 
political and social studies, are 
scanned here carefully and com- 
pared with those of the’ British 
liberal thinkers. As is well 
known, Gandhi clarified his own 
thoughts about these and many 
others, as and when occasion arose. 
His was the method of a practical 
social worker. He lived the pro- 
blems with which he was faced 
and found a solution for them by 
using this or that tacties, within 
the frame-work of truth and non- 
violence. 

Yet, many ideas were very vague 
and column after column had to 
be printed to explain them from 
time to time. Réima Rajya, for in- 
stance, was his oft-repeated ideal 
of a good state; but what it meant 
and what it stood for, had to be 
explained on many occasions. In 
Rama Rajya of the epic times and 
that of Gandhi’s conception there 
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definitely was a great difference. 
Similarly about Svaraj. What ex- 
actly did this Sanskrit word for 
self-rule connote? Gandhi was 
making his ideas clearer and 
clearer as he got the opportunity 
to do. That is why, Gandhism was 
a growing system of thought and 
in fact, it is still growing. 

For these reasons, there were 
changes in the conception and all 
that is expressed by the saying 
that the technique of Satyagraha 
was growing and _ that’ the 
Mahatma alone could interpret it 
correctly. Some instances of the 
changes would make the point 
clear. In the initial stages, it was 
said that the Satyagraha was to 
be practised against an ‘opponent’; 
but the idea that a real Satyagrahi 
loves every one equally and that 
he has no opponent at all in the 
world, was accepted as final. Boy- 
cott, bonfires of foreign cloth, so- 
cial boycott of Government offi- 
cers and many. other points 
have changed their import as a 
student of Gandhism would realise. 
About the burning of foreign 
cloth, how can one forget the cor- 
respondence between the Gurudev 
(Tagore) and the Mahatma? Hav- 
ing seen the force of the argument 
of Gurudev, bonfires of imported 
cloth were not included in later 
movements. The tactics was defi- 
nitely changed. 

These changing aspects. of 
growing Gandhism have unfor- 
tunately escaped the attention of 
Dr Sharma. To that extent the 
study suffers. Many apparent or 
real inconsistencies were natural 
in such a growing and changing 
way of life. Ahimsa, its meaning 


and application, have always 
baffled the best brains. Coopera- 
tion or 


non-cooperation was 
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another similar case. Gandhi was 
prepared to cooperate with the 
Government of India because by 
such a_ cooperation, he said, he 
was furthering the cause of non- 
cooperation. The Mahatma who 
fought the British Government in 
the later years of his life had said 
that the British Government was 
the Satan with whom cooperation 
was impossible. And yet we know 
how on many occasions there was 
friendly meeting of the represen- 
tatives of the British Government 
and the Mahatma. When the last 
but one of the British Viceroys 
offered the facility of a special 
(III class) train for Gandhi’s tour 
to Delhi and back, it was nothing 
short of cooperation with the Bri- 
tish when the offer was accepted. 
Investing almost all the collecticns 
of the Kasturba Memorial Funds 
in Government of India paper, 
was also an act’ of cooperation. 
But the apparent inconsistencies 
have to be conceded as part of a 
changing tactics, of a growing 
technique of Satyfigraha; and 
Gandhi alone could judge its merit. 


As an Appendix, an attempt has 
been made to establish the logical 
connection between Panéasila and 
Gandhian Philosophy. We _ wish 
this had not been included in this 
study. The term Panéasila was not 
used by Gandhi and whatever old 
terms he used, he used them with 
an altogether different meaning. In 
such an altered meaning and ap- 
plication lay his greatness. 

Gandhi’s views have not’ heen 
considered chronologically and 
there has been a confusion about 
understanding them. Factually 
too there are some mistakes: about 
individual Satyaégraha; about Dan- 
di March. It was (March to Dan- 
di) not for the manufacture of con- 
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traband salt; in fact the object 
was not disclosed even when the 
volunteers were on the march. 
Only a day before the programme 
for the picking up of natural salt 
on the sea-shore of Dandi was it 
announced. ‘Durégraha’ is equated 
with Passive Resistance, (p. €0) 
which is incorrect. All these show 
lack of contact with the termino- 
logy used by Gandhi, as also lack 
of understanding of the growth of 
Gandhism. The resultant picture 
is in consequence not what Gan- 
dhism really stands for. 


—S. R. Tikekar 
* * * 


M. K. Gandhi. Towards Non-Vio- 
lent Socialism. Ahmedabad. Na- 
vajivan Publishing House. 173 
pp. Re 1 only. 


Vinoba Bhave. Bhoodan Yajia 
(Land Gifts Mission). Ahmeda- 
bad. Navajivan Publishing 
House. 134 pp. As 14 only. 


M. P. Desai (Editor). Planning for 
Basic National Recovery. Ahine- 
dabad. Navajivan Publishing 
House. 92 pp. As 12 only. 


‘Socialism is a beautiful word, 
and so far as I am aware, in So- 
cialism all the members of society 
are equal—none low, none high. 
In the individual body the head 
is not high because it is the top 
of the body, nor are the soles of 
the feet low because they touch 
the earth. Even as the members 
of the individual body are equal, 
so are the members of the society. 
This is Socialism.’ Thus observes 
Gandhi. But he hastens to add and 
emphasise ‘Truth and Ahimst 
must incarnate in Socialism, and 
the votary must have a living faith 
in God’. This ennobling objective 
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and the means to achieve it are 
discussed in detail in Towards 
Non-Violent Socialism. It is a col- 
lection of pertinent passages from 
Gandhi's voluminous writings edit- 
ed ably by Shri Bharatan Kuma- 
rappa. Equal Distribution, Indus- 
tries, Minimum Wage, Capital and 
Labour, Strikes, Plantation Labour 
and Kisans, Capitalists and Land- 
lords as trustees, the Poor and 
Communalism—are the _ different 
appropriate headings under which 
Gandhi’s views have been arrang- 
ed and indexed. The book should 
be in the hands of every adminis- 
trator and public worker if a true 
welfare State is to come into be- 
ing in our country. 


‘A total world war or pure uni- 
versal love is the choice, with 
which Science has confronted us 
today,’ says Vinoba. He has how- 
ever, following in the shining 
footpaths of the Wise Teachers of 
Humanity, down the ages, chosen 
the path of ‘pure universal love’. 
This is the motive of Bhidén Yaj- 
ja. As such, it is one of those 
formative and forceful historical 
movements, which take mankind 
from time to time towards the 
high and the holy, thereby imbu- 
ing it with the spirit of voluntary 
sharing of what one possesses, as 
against allowing himself to be 
possessed by his possessions and 
becoming an exploiter of his fellow 
human beings. As Vinoba_ says, 
the basic principle of the . Land- 
Gift Mission is ‘to create the senti- 
ment of Sarvodaya and Samya 
Yoga in the world’. Therefore, it 
is a new life based on a Love 
Movement and not a mere move- 
ment for ensuring only  econo- 
mic equality to the sons of the 
soil. It is in response to the call 
of the ages, ‘All wealth belongs to 
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God’, and so a challenge to us to 
shape society afresh in the  con- 
text of the altruistic ideal of non- 
possession. Bhoodan Yajna is a 
selection of Vinoba’s articles on 
the subject, that appeared in the 
Harijan, and consequently, the 
best interpreter of the present’ 
epoch-making lLand-Gifts Move- 
ment. 


Once Gandhi was asked  whe- 
ther the Government-sponsored 
schemes for industrializing the 
country could be considered Sva- 
desi. He replied that he did not 
exactly know what the Govern- 
ment plan was, but he heartily en- 
dorsed the proposition that ‘any 
plan which exploited the raw mate- 
rials of a country and neglected 
the potentially more powerful 
man-power was lopsided and could 
never tend to establish human 
equality.’ The Planning Wing of 


the All India Khadi and Village 


Industries Board, Bombay, ac- 
cordingly drew up a plan in the 
light of Gandhi’s philosophy of 
Sarvodaya and published it under 
the title of ‘Building from Below’. 
A detailed review and presentation 
of the arguments of this book was 
later made by Shri M. P. Desai, 
the editor of the Harijan in his 
journal. Shri J. Patel supplement- 
ed it by expatiating specially on 
the idea of the village develop- 
ment scheme, initiated under the 
auspices of the Board. Finally, 
different contributors dwelt on the 
method and technique for imple- 
menting the scheme. Planning for 
Basic National Recovery is a sym- 
posium of these articles in the 
Harijan, and as such it is a ‘handy’ 
‘plan’ for the economic and social 
regeneration of our country, which 
will help usher in the India of 
Gandhi’s dream, in which ‘Inde- 
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pendence must begin at the _ bot- 
tom. Thus, every village will be a 
republic of panéayat having full 
powers.’ 


—M. N. G. 
* * * 
Nirmal Kumar Bose. Selections 


from Gandhi. (Cheap edition). 

Ahmedabad. Navajivan Pub- 

lishing House. 311 pp. Rs 2. 
M. S. Deshpande. Light of India 

(Message of Mahatmaji). San- 

gli. Shri Ganapati Samsthan 

Press. 290 pp. Rs 6-8-0. 

‘I want to see God face to face 
and my goal is friendship with 
the world’, says Gandhi. There- 
fore, his way of life was marked 
mainly by ceaseless and strenuous 
efforts at self-realization on the one 
hand, and constant cultivation of 
the spirit of harmony, on the 
other. All his diverse and dyna- 
mic activities accordingly have 
to be viewed in the light of this 
twofold perspective. For, thus 
only could these be understood 
and appreciated right. 


The two books, under review, 
are intended to serve as a beacon- 
light to every earnest student of 
Gandhian thought or _ aspirant 
after truth and non-violence. For, 
they are authentic anthologies 
evolved from wide and_ varied 
Gandhian literature. As Gandhi 
says in his Foreword to Selectivns 
from Gandhi, ‘The selections made 
by the author show the thorough- 
ness with which he has gone into 
his subject’, and as Shri G. V. Ma- 
valankar observes while commen- 
ding Light of India, ‘The book is 
evidence of deep study and 
thoughtful meditations of Gandhi’s 
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writings...well worth a perusal by 
everyone who wishes to know- 
everything about Gandhi-philo- 
sophy, in a small compass.’ 

In Light of India the principal 
sections under which Gandhi’s 
thoughts are arranged, are ‘The 
Goal’ and ‘The Path’, covering sub- 
jects like God, Soul, Religion, 
Truth, Love, Self-restraint, Sva- 
desi, Education and Art. These 
are preceded by the compiler’s 
essay, ‘The Essence of Message’, 
and followed by chapters, entitled 
‘The Personality’, ‘Pen Pictures,’ 
and ‘Self development’ (of Gandhi). 
The proof correcting and the in- 
dexing have, however, left much 
to be desired. 

But Selections from Gandhi is 
a model of editing in every res- 
pect. The compiler’s classification 
is, indeed, comprehensive. It is as 
follows: God, Discipline for the 
realization of Truth, Fundamental 
Beliefs and Ideas, Gospel of Work, 
Industrial Organisation: Old and 
New, The distribution of Wealth. 
Class-war, Congress and the classes 
and the masses, Political Self- 
Government, India’s Freedom, 
Ways and Means, Non-violence, 
Duty in the midst of the World- 
wars, Satyagraha, Life of a Satya- 
grahi, Religion and Morals, Wo- 
men’s Problems, Education and 
Miscellaneous. Quite a miniature 
encyclopaedia. 

In short, Light of India reveals 
Gandhi the Great Soul, while 
Selections from Gandhi presents 
a full length picture of the great 
Soul in action. Both are, there- 
fore, ‘musts’ for students of the 
Gospel of Gandhi. 


—M. N. G. 
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KHER MEMORIAL SECTION 


The two photographs on the reverse show Kher 
in situations that he loved best—among child- 
ren and among the outcasts of society. In the 
top picture he is seen giving away gifts receiv- 
ed from foreign countries to the children of 
Balkan-ji-Bari, Bombay. In the other he is 
seen accepting a symbolic glass of water 
from a Harijan girl at the opening of a pyau 
(public fountain) in Bombay. (Photos by: 
Balkan-ji-Bari and Harijan Sevak Sangh) 
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A Leader who Chose to Follow 


RAJENDRA PRASAD 


We feel it is a great privilege to be able to carry this 
word of appreciation about our late Chairman by the 
President of India. 


I am glad to avail myself of this opportunity of saying a few words 
about the late Shri B. G. Kher and paying my tribute to his manifold 
qualities. 


Shri B. G. Kher, popularly known as Balasaheb Kher, had the 
knack of endearing himself to those with whom he worked or came 
into contact. A great administrator and a zealous constructive 
worker, Shri Kher was above everything else a gentleman known 
for his geniality and affable manners. Even when he was one of 
the prime movers in an organisation or a public movement, he always 
managed to keep himself in the background. His quiet nature and 
unostentatious behaviour helped him to do so. I remember how at 
the Faizpur session of the Congress he assigned to himself the task 
of receiving incoming delegates and visitors to the session at the 
railway station, although everyone knew that he was one of the key 
persons who made all the arrangements for holding the Congress 
session at Faizpur. 


When Shri Kher became the first Congress Chief Minister of 
Bombay, perhaps for the first time his talent and abilities received 
wider recognition. Although in that capacity he could not possibly 
keep himself in the background, Shri Kher had come to be known 
as much for his simplicity as for his ability as an administrator. He 
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made valuable contributions to the discussions in the Constituent 
Assembly. Although he was the Chief Minister of a large and im- 
portant State like Bombay, he always stayed at the Constitution 
House whenever he came to Delhi for the meetings of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. On both the occasions when he became the Chief 
Minister, in 1937 and 1946, he managed the affairs of that important 
State quite well and kept all the parties and communities satisfied. 
When the time of the first general elections under our new Constitu- 
tion came, Shri Kher, not unlike himself, expressed a desire to re- 
tire from Chief Ministership and he did not contest the elections. 
Constructive work, whether in the field of public administration or 
the uplift of Adivdsis, was Shri Kher’s passion. 


It was after a great deal of persuation that he was induced to 
accept the High Commissionership of India in London and that was 
his last assignment in the governmental set-up. After his return from 
London he took up his old love again and devoted himself to the 
service of the backward and tribal people, and it was in the same 
spirit of unostentatious service that he could be induced to take up 
the chairmanship of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. 


These qualities of simplicity, self-denial and placing himself 
after others will, I am sure, long continue to spotlight Shri Kher’s 
personality. It will indeed be instructive for our young men and 
women to study the life-story of this great man who thought so high 
yet lived a life of simplicity, who was destined to lead yet who ever 
preferred of his own free will to follow others. 


I do not fight shy of capital. I fight capitalism. The 
West teaches one to avoid concentration of capital, 
to avoid a racial war in another and deadlier form. 
Capital and labour need not be antagonistic to each 
other. I cannot picture to myself a time when no 
man shall be richer than another. But I do picture 
to myself a time when the rich will spurn to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the poor and the poor 
will cease to envy the rich. Even in a most perfect 
world, we shall fail to avoid inequalities, but we 
can and must avoid strife and bitterness. 


Gandhi in Young India, 7 October 1926 
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A Dedicated Life 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Among the many leading figures that the Gandhian movement threw 
up in the twenties and ‘the thirties, Balasaheb Kher was unique in his 
own way. He came into politics not because he felt attracted to it 
but owing to the compulsion of events which drove many of us into 
it. His principal love was always social work and, more particularly, 
to work for the uplift of those who were suppressed. In spite of this, 
he proved to be an efficient political leader who extracted the respect 
and even affection of all he came in contact with. He was firm in his 
views, and yet he seldom thrust them on anybody. His modesty be- 
came proverbial. 


After a distinguished career, which included the high posts of 
Chief Minister of Bombay State and High Commissioner for India in 
the United Kingdom, he suffered a domestic bereavement which 
came to him as a great shock. His own health was not good. 


When a vacancy occurred in the Chairmanship of the Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi, it seemed to us that Balasaheb Kher was the ideal 
man for this responsible position. He hesitated and only accepted 
the position after much pressure from us. The Nidhi had found the 
right man to look after its varied interests and to implement the 
many plans we had framed. Balasaheb took to this work with 
enthusiasm and evolved new schemes and new ways of spreading 
Gandhian thought. It was as a result of his suggestion that Gandini 
Marg was started. In spite of continuing ill-health, he devoted him- 
self to the work with that spirit of dedication which he had brought 
to every important activity he had undertaken. 








Kher—The Humanist 


KEDARNATH 


Shri Kedarnath has long been associated with Gandhi 
and has been the source of inspiration to many people, 
including the well-known Gandhian Shri K. G. Mash- 
ruwala. His Marathi work, Vivek ani Sadhana has 
been translated into many languages. He knew Shri 
Kher very intimately. 


Many must have thought of conducting a periodical such as Gandhi 
Marg, but the credit for translating this idea into practice must go 
to Shri Balasaheb Kher. He had talked to me about it many a time, 
long before it actually came out. As I was impressed by his since- 
rity and keen enthusiasm for Gandhi Marg, I promised him an 
article for it. But alas, what a sad coincidence that the promised 
article should be about him after his departure from this world! 


There would be few, very few indeed, among our educated 
people and others who have not known or heard of Balasaheb Kher. 
Even outside India many knew him for his sincere work and gentle- 
manly qualities. Those who came in close contact with him during 
his public life, in the social and political spheres as well as during 
the many national movements started by Mahatma Gandhi, were 
impressed by his many striking qualities of head and heart. They 
all knew the extent of the vast social service rendered by him 
throughout his life. 


Mankind shows a variety of mutually conflicting tendencies. 
In many fields of activity, men are prompted to their work by a 
variety of motives, inspired by this god or that personality. Each 
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KHER—THE HUMANIST 233 
seems to be trying to live in his own way, acting under a variety of 
impulses. Naturally, they have to pass through a variety of experi- 
ences, pleasant or otherwise, of happiness and suffering, of joy and 
sorrow. This great mass of humanity, marching sometimes as 
one, flows at times in many different streams that make a conti- 
nuous stream. This seems to have gone on for centuries past and, 
in all probability, it will go on for many centuries to come. 


It is in this flowing current of humanity that one individual 
may strike us. We waich with great interest and expectancy the 
onward march of that personality and we also notice it slipping 
away from our midst, from that current, we know not where. 


Although we are for the most part dependent on some un- 
known authority for our life here, we are all the while conscious 
that we have to achieve something noble and spiritual, howsoever 
short be the span of life allotted to us. That achievement to my 
mind seems to be the consideration for humanity. I have been 
thinking to myself that it is for this purpose of developing a sense 
for the larger humanity that we are born, I think it is our bounden 
duty to further this cause—to popularise the consideration for 
humanity. 


Other creatures in the world act according to their instincts 
and have, as far as we know, little, if any, consideration for moral 
and cultural values. It is given to man, and man alone, to think 
in terms of morality and culture. To keep up that tradition, to 
expand the scope of cultural values and to add to its content is 
our duty. We are born with the responsibility for carrying it out 
fully and squarely. 


Being mortals, we know that our sight is but limited. But 
there are amongst us, some gifted with vision, who see far ahead 
into the unborn future. They are also able to read, because of 
the deep thinking they are capable of, events of life before birth 
and those after death. Such seers of unusual insight have enjoin- 
ed on us the duties of man. They have told us what man must 
achieve during his life-time. They have explained to us the 
purpose of human activity. Man, they have expounded, is not 
immortal; however hard he may try, he cannot achieve this im- 
mortality. Humanity on the other hand can be immortal, can be 
eternal, by the achievements of individuals. Each new genera 


tion is just like a new, revised edition of a popular book. Every 
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generation brings with it the heritage of past generations, thus 
inheriting the accumulated merit of all those who have gone be- 
fore. It must try to exclude the undesirable qualities and to culti- 
vate the desirable ones, by judicious planning, by heroically suffer- 
ing in the effort to inculcate good and healthy tendencies. 


Thus and thus alone will the springs of humanity run for ever 
fresh and flowing. We are the inheritors of the present day cul- 
ture because, our preceding generations have acted in the same 
judicious and heroic way in their effort to keep the springs pure 
and untainted. Similarly, we are expected to do likewise. The 
sacred legacy that we inherit, must be passed on to the next gene- 
ration, with added sanctity and glory. By our actions we have to 
bring the cherished goal nearer and within easy reach of future 
generations. 


These new and revised editions of humanity will be purer 
every time. Eliminating the undesirable qualities, humanity in 
the end will consist of the pure and the virtuous. That should be 
our end and aim in whatever we undertake: it must be observed 
with full religious faith, The Manava-dharma (the Religion of 
Man) of the ancients is nothing more and nothing less than this 
ability to achieve the cherished goal. 


To act upon the dictates of Manava-dharma, is our duty. By 
keeping selfish ends in view, it cannot be achieved. Our life is 
not for serving the limited circle of our family, it is for the service 
of the vast and eternal humanity. To understand this fundamental 
objective and to strive for it, require strong faith and demands 
great sacrifice on our part. Personal comforts and conveniences 
will have to be kept aside. A steadfast adherence to the path 
once chosen, whatever be the difficulties in the way, is expected. 


Our achievement in life will depend neither on the accumulat- 
ed wealth nor on educational and other achievements of position 
and power. A different yardstick altogether will have to be used 
to measure the greatness of man. The supreme test would be: 
whether all our actions were in the right direction of growing 
consideration for the vast humanity; whether also in the effort, 
we have undergone suffering. Great men of the world have all 
been judged by this yardstick; Mahatma Gandhi too gave the same 
message. The way he has shown to us is the Gandhian way. 
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Balasaheb throughout his life was following this noble path 
and he met his end while yet on the way. I knew him intimately 
since the days of his contact with the Mahatma. Whatever be the 
nature of the Gandhian work he undertook, whether of the con- 
structive type or of going to jail by offering civil disobedience, 
whether of accepting to form a Ministry or relinquishing it, Bala- 
saheb was always acting under Mahatma Gandhi’s instructions. He 
was indeed a great wayfarer on the Gandhian Path which he him- 
self had chosen. By nature he was given to service. In fact, I 
can say that he was not cast for wielding power and administer- 
ing authority. That is perhaps why he did not try for the position 
of Chief Minister again. That is also the reason perhaps why he 
did not aspire to continue in diplomatic service. Many were the 
offers of high responsible posts that he resolutely turned down. I 
attribute this refusal of Balasaheb to be drawn into the offices of 
power and position to his inborn spirit of service and humility. 
He had a strong dislike for wielding any authority. All his 
peculiarities were evident throughout his life, which was dedicat- 
ed to service. 


I think it was this spirit of Balasaheb that was seen in his 
continued interest in the Harijan and the Adivasi welfare, in the 
Kora Gramodyoga Kendra, Bombay Suburban Gramodyoga Sangh 
and Parishramalaya, Kherwadi. These and many other institutions 
are living monuments to his untiring zeal and spirit of service. 
He interested himself in these because he knew they were on the 
lines of constructive activity as planned by Mahatma Gandhi. His 
shouldering of the responsibility of the Official Language Commission 
and of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi was again the proof of his love and 
respect for the Gandhian path of service. 


Balasaheb insisted on methodical and sincere work. Extra- 
vagance and pomp were foreign to his nature. He would not 
tolerate them in public service. He did not aspire to acquiring a 
big bank balance. What little money came in his natural way was 
given away for Harijan welfare and for running a hospital or two. 


Study of human behaviour was his latest attraction and a year 
or two before his death he had founded Manasa Sanshodhana Mandala 
(Psychic Research Society). Contacts with similar bodies in 
Europe and U.S.A. were established and the Institute had attract- 
ed some visitors from abroad. It is most unfortunate that before 
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the Institute could stand on its legs and begin functioning in full 
vigour, the founder had to leave it and depart from this world. 


Shri Balasaheb’s health suffered considerably because he 
undertook many responsibilities in the later part of his life and 
because, as was his wont, he exerted a lot for all of them. He 
tried to recoup his lost health by taking complete rest. Yet it 
was of no avail. His health was never again normal. He showed 
signs of fatigue and overwork mainly because he was never spar- 
ing himself in work for the institutions with which he was connect- 
ed. He was always found working, and working hard, at what- 
ever was on hand. Slowing up the pace was a quality quite un- 
known to him. 


During the last four or five months of his life Balasaheb exert- 
ed himself beyond his impaired capacity, with the result that his 
health began to cause great anxiety. Complete rest could not 
bring about the desired change. What a satisfaction to find that 
throughout his life he devoted himself fully and completely to the 
constructive work as planned by Mahatma Gandhi and his end 
came while he was in harness, on the Gandhian Path! 


I think he alone is a real Karmayogi, who discharges his duty 
for the upward progress of humanity as a whole. In such a man’s 
action, there is strength, understanding and insight, which help 
him achieve his high objective. I think this alone is the path of 
service to humanity. 


Shri Balasaheb undoubtedly marched along such a noble path, 
always advancing further, till death snatched him away. He was 
a man of the world and yet so selfless; he adorned high offices of 
authority and power and yet he was so humble—that’s how I 
knew him. His loving kindness was unbounded; he had the uni- 
que quality of forgetting his own self in the service of others. 


Such a noble and loving soul has been taken away from our 
midst, while he was on along the Gandhian Path. By devoting 
his entire life to following the Gandhian way, Balasaheb has be- 
came immortal! 


—translated from the Marathi by S. R. Tikekar 














Balasaheb Kher—<As I Knew Him 


H. V. DIVATIA 


My first acquaintance with Balasaheb Kher took place when we 
both joined the Appellate Side of the Bar of the Bombay High Court 
at about the same time, 45 years ago. We had taken our B.A. degree 
in the same year, 1907, but it was not till 1912 that we began our 
practice in the High Court. During our junior years at the Bar, 
we had daily occasion to come into intimate contact with each 
other. Even at that time his qualities of modesty, sincerity, cultured 
outlook and polished manners were easily conspicuous and I felt 
naturally attracted towards him from the beginning. Balasaheb 
Kher was at that time also working as Secretary to Mr Justice 
Beaman, who, though almost blind, was a versatile but somewhat 
eccentric genius. Balasaheb was living in Santa Cruz and he had 
to go every morning and evening to read papers of appeals to 
Justice Beaman who was staying in the Byculla Club opposite the 
present Bombay Central Station. He thus led a very busy and 
strenuous life even then, starting from his home early in the morn- 
ing and returning late at night. He used to tell me that for 
several days he had little opportunity even to talk to his children 
on account of his spending the whole day out of his home. He 
was also reading for his Solicitors’ Examination and taking part in 
other local activities also. After four or five years he leit the 
Appellate Side on passing his Solicitors’ Examination, but our 
contacts continued in the High Court as well as outside. During 
this period, he made many friends who held him in great esteem. 
One remarkable trait of his from his early days was that he was free 
from communal or regional bias and he could count a number o! 
Gujaraties and Parsees among his friends. Without taking any 
active part in political life, he was a close student of questions 
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affecting our public life and in his own _ unostentatious way, he 
contributed his share in several cultural activities. He was a devotee 
of Indian music also and helped Pandit Vishnu Digambar in found- 
ing his Music College. 


The period between 1920 and 1930 was for him one of political 
incubation. Ever since Gandhi entered our public life, Balasaheb 
was attracted towards his methods of political agitation and slowly 
he began to draw closer to the movement which Gandhi started dur- 
ing that time. As 2 natural result, he began to take active part in 
political life after the Salt Satyagraha was started by Gandhi, and 
during the five or six years that followed he established himself as 
a sincere and devout follower of Gandhi. He always believed in 
sound and solid work, without indulging in political fire-works, and 
he ultimately established himself in the good graces of our political 
leaders. He became a member of the Bombay Legislative Assembly 
in 1936-37, after the reforms. At that time it was generally expect- 
ed that Nariman, the hero of the Backbay scandal, would be selected 
as the leader of the Congress Party and as such the Chief Minister 
of the Bombay Province. When, however, on account of various 
reasons, Nariman was not selected and the choice fell upon Balasaheb 
Kher, many persons from the public and even from the Congress 
Party asked: Who is Mr Kher? That, in the light of the events 
that have happened since, is to my mind, a great tribute to his quiet, 
sincere and sound work in the cause of the Congress. How his 
choice was justified is now a matter of common knowledge. As 
Chief Minister, he had to work with a variegated team of Ministers 
in the first as well as the second term, in 1937 and 1946. He succeed- 
ed in no small measure in keeping the team together, with the result 
that the Bombay Cabinet came to be considered as the best among 
all the Congress Governments in the country. He had the knack 
of working amicably with colleagues of differing mental talents and 
temperaments and the tribute that was paid to him by the then Gov- 
ernor, Sir Roger Lumley, has been amply justified. 


In 1933, I came on the Bench of the Bombay High Court and 
thereafter our contact continued, though less frequently on account 
of our busy lives. One day in 1938, I was surprised to learn that 
Balasaheb’s Government had appointed me as Chairman of the 
Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee. Naturally I was very 
nervous in accepting this work, the nature of which I did not know, 
but I could not reject an offer coming from the Government of my 
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old friend. After the work of that Committee was finished, he 
pressed me to accept, along with my work in the High Court, the 
responsible task of being the President of the Bombay Industrial 
Court, which was the first of its kind in India. Naturally he conti- 
nued to take great interest in this work from time to time and gave me 
valuable help and guidance in my task. 


After my retirement from the Bench and when I was working 
as the Chief Justice of the newly formed Deccan States High Court 
at Kolhapur in 1946, he called me back to become the full-time Presi- 
dent of the Industrial Court, the work of which had considerably 
increased by that time. My interest in solving industrial disputes 
was steadily increasing but in 1948 I had again to make a difficult 
choice. The new Saurashtra State came into existence in the be- 
ginning of that year and the Government wanted a Chief Justice 
for founding the Saurashtra High Court. When I was asked to take 
up that post, I was rather reluctant to leave Bombay and take up 
the work of the creation of a unified judicial system in Saurashtra. 
Naturally I consulted Balasaheb and it was mainly on his advice 
that I accepted the post, although it was somewhat against my wish 
to leave the work of the Industrial Court. But after two years’ 
stay there, I again got a summons from Balasaheb that I should ac- 
cept the post of the first Vice-Chancellor of the new Gujarat Univer- 
sity at Ahmedabad that was to be started in 1950. I was extremely 
surprised at this offer which I never expected and I was also not 
sure that it would be a congenial task for me in the prevailing atmos- 
phere there. I had a long discussion with Balasaheb during which 
I requested him to release me from that offer, but he said that his 
Government had decided about my appointment and that it was my 
duty as a citizen of Ahmedabad to accept it. My relations with 
Balasaheb were such that I could not refuse his pressing invitation 
and ultimately I had to give in. 


I am narrating all these events, not with the intention of publi- 
cizing my own career but only for the purpose of showing how great 
my regard for Balasaheb was throughout the long period of our 
friendship. I had faith in his friendly advice and I feel that I am 
thankful to him for giving me opportunities to contribute whatever 
share I could to public work. In fact he played a great part in shap- 
ing my career from 1938 onwards. 


Balasaheb, in spite of his onerous and exacting public duties, 
remained a student. especially of Sanskrit literature and of the 
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Indian philosophy of life. In our days of leisure in the Bombay 
High Court, we used to carry on long discussions about the relative 
merits of the Western and our Indian way of life and one could see 
how closely he had read our religious literature, especially the 
Bhagavad Gita and how he was practising in his own life the precepts 
of that great book. When therefore, I wrote a small book on the 
Art of Life in the Bhagavad Gita, as one of the series of the Book 
University of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, I naturally turned to 
Balasaheb for writing a foreword to that book. In spite of his busy 
life, he promptly acceded to my request and I was much gratified 
that my old friend had given his blessings to my humble attempt 
in interpreting the eternal and complex truths of the Bhagavad Gita. 
It is one thing to become a successful politician and, what is more, 
a statesman and another thing to be an ardent lover of our religious 
philosophy with a keen desire to practise it in one’s own life. It 
was one of the great achievements of Balasaheb that he successfully 
combined both and it is because of this that Balasaheb rose from his 
position as a politician to that of a respected leader of the people. 


My contact with him continued after his retirement and return 
from the post of the High Commissioner of India in U.K., though 
they were less frequent than before. 


His sincere devotion to public duty was manifest when, in spite 
of his heart trouble and failing health, he accepted the responsible 
position of the Chairman of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, in which 
capacity he had to tour various parts of India. It was in that capa- 
city that he had his last contact with me. Only a few days before 
his unexpected death, he wrote to me from Poona, where he was 
staying in Dr Coyaji’s Sanatorium for improvement of his health, 
to send an article as soon as possible for Gandhi Marg, expressing 
my views on some aspect of Gandhi’s teachings. Within a week I 
did so and he wrote to me his last letter on 5 March acknowledging 
the receipt of the article. I was shocked to learn after three days 
that he suddenly expired at Poona, 


Men of Balasaheb’s character and qualities are rare. We do 
want men of intellectual brilliance, as also strong men of action at 
times of crisis, but the country is in greater need of men who com- 
bine firmness of purpose with tactful power of persuasion and capa- 
city to occupy a high position successfully with a self-effacing modesiy 
which inspires respect and evokes the affection of the public. Bala- 
saheb will long live in public memory as one of such men. 
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A Life of Service 


VAIKUNTH L. MEHTA 


Shri Vaikunth L. Mehta, former Minister in Kher’s 
Cabinet and now Chairman of the All India Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission, is on the Advisory 
Board of Gandhi Marg. He wrote on Kher in our 
April issue, which came out shortly after his demise. 


‘That which has died falls not out of the universe. If it 
stays here, it also changes here, and is dissolved into its 
proper parts. which are elements of the universe and of 
thyself. And these too change, and they murmur not.’ 
—Marcus Aurelius 


Speaking some eight years ago, at a condolence meeting held 
in Bombay, Shri B. G. Kher observed that we could best honour the 
great departed men and express our sense of appreciation for ail 
they achieved by inbibing the qualities they possessed and which 
enabled them to achieve greatness. Their memory, he added, would 
serve as an inspiration for future generations of our countrymen. 
Chancing to come across these sentiments expressed by him while 
paying his tribute to four of his ‘dear and departed friends’, I think 
the best way in which a tribute can be paid to his own memory is 
to seek inspiration from his life which, for the last three decades 
and a half, if not longer, was dedicated to the service of the country. 


The first three decades in Shri Kher’s life may be described as 
a period devoted to preparation for service. That preparation meant 
study and hard work. As a student, he distinguished himself by 
winning coveted prizes and, later, on completion of his degree course, 
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by serving as a Fellow at his College. It was during this period that 
he chose his profession and enrolled himself as a solicitor of the 
Bombay High Court. Although his active interest in purely legal 
work ceased on his becoming the Prime Minister of Bombay Pro- 
vince in 1937, his legal acumen never forsook him, though legal 
technicalities rarely interested him. 


When engaged by the late Mr Justice F. C. O. Beaman of the 
Bombay High Court as a reader (the Judge possessing defective eye- 
sight) he devoted all the time he could spare from his work to read- 
ing all the valuable material he could lay his hands on at Mr Beaman’s 
rich library and elsewhere. His love of literature never deserted 
him; and even in the busiest period of his life, he would snatch time 
to read poetry, philosophy, and other subjects that interested him. 
On one occasion, apropos of nothing, he rebuked me for not reading 
poetry, it being his belief presumably that the most beautiful and 
most profound emotions we can express are conveyed only through 
the medium of poetry. 


With the formation of the Indian Home Rule League came his 
entry into active political life. But probably work in the political 
field, in the way then ordinarily pursued, had not much charm for 
him. In any event, it is not as an active political worker that he 
became attracted to Mahatma Gandhi with the launching of Civil 
Disobedience in 1930. With a band of co-workers, of whom one of 
the most prominent was the late Shri Chhotubhai B. Kora, he had 
earlier embarked upon a career of social service by opening a social 
welfare centre at a place then known as Chamdavala-ki-Wadi, now 
renamed Khervadi. It was about the same time that he associated 
himself with the work of the Social Service League of Bombay and 
participated in the Temple Satyagraha launched by Dr B. R. Ambed- 
kar for entry into the Kala Ram Temple at Nasik. 


Along with Shri Kishorelal G. Mashruwala, Shri Jamanalal Bajaj 
and Shri Gokulbhai D. Bhatt, he was instrumental in organising the 
Satyagraha campaign in the Bombay Suburban District in a manner 
which earned encomiums all over the country. The noteworthy 
features were absence of coercion, emphasis on constructive work— 
such as the spread of Khadi, preaching against the evil of tea-drink- 
ing and Harijan welfare—freedom from group rivalries, practice of 
economy in expenditure, and preservation of friendly ties with all 
sections of the community. When the Congress participated in the 
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elections in 1936, he was naturally the first choice as a candidate 
from the suburban area. 


When the Congress decided in 1937 to accept office on certain 
terms, he did not dream that he would be called upon to assume 
responsibility for running the Government of the Province. But 
while other names were talked about it was he who, with Gandhi’s 
blessings, was called upon to lead the Congress in the Legislature 
and to assume the reins of office. It was only then that the public. 
both in Bombay and outside, had the opportunity of knowing the 
stature of Shri Kher and realizing how safe the destinies of the Pro- 
vince were in the hands of an individual whose every action be- 
tokened earnestness, sincerity of purpose, devotion to duty and inte- 
grity of a very high order. During the two years that his first 
Ministry held office he established traditions which raised the Gov- 
ernment of the day very high in public esteem. 


One of the Governors of Bombay Province with whom he had 
occasion to work, while paying a handsome tribute to the various 
qualities he possessed and the love and affection that he inspired, 
was not certain if he would rank as a great and brilliant statesman. 
If the worth of a statesman is judged by the volume and variety of 
the service that he is able to render to the community through the 
Government over which he presides, by its rectitude and upright- 
ness, and by the manner in which it deals with the people, with 
political opponents and with the services, Shri Kher’s record as a 
Chief Minister is indeed a most noteworthy one, such as can stand 
comparison with the record of a statesman functioning similarly not 
only in India but anywhere in the world during recent times. 


One has to glance at the comprehensive range of the achieve- 
ments of his regime as Chief Minister to appreciate the vision of the 
man—vision that goes with greatness. There was scarcely any as- 
pect of the life of the common man that he did not attempt to influ- 
ence—the poorer, the more down-trodden, the more helpless they 
were the greater the claim they had on his government. His sense 
of fair play and justice was a passion with him; he would stand 
up for the Harijan as he stood up for the hunted Brahmins in some 
places in Maharashtra after Gandhi’s assassination or for the Muslims 
deserted by their leaders after the Partition. All this was deli- 
berate action, not gestures or stunts. If flashiness in debate, display 
of intellectual agility, readiness in repartee are signs of brilliance, 
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it is true that in his mental and moral make-up these were not 
prominent. 


But, perhaps, though for over eight years he was great and 
successful as the Chief Minister of the leading State in India, Shri 
Kher was a misfit in politics. He was essentially a social reformer 
and a social servant. It is in these spheres that he shone more. It 
is Gandhi the servant of humanity that drew Shri Kher to him 
rather than Gandhi the virtual dictator of the Indian National Con- 
gress for three decades. But when Gandhi gave the call for political 
action he unhesitatingly entered the fray, as such action constituted 
part of the dedicated service he had to render to the people. In 
entering upon this career of service, he was not only prepared to 
sacrifice but actually did sacrifice all he had. We hear often now- 
a-days of political careerists. One inspiration that the smallest 
among us can derive from his life is to eschew all ambition for poli- 
tical careers. But if work in a political field comes along one’s way, 
one should do that work with all one’s might just like any other 
work that may be entrusted to one. A public office is just a public 
trust. to be discharged in a spirit of devotion. 


It would be difficult to say which aspect of Gandhi’s constructive 
program, that represented to Shri Kher the essential ingredients 
of the nation’s social policy, attracted him most. Prohibition, basic 
education, Adivasi welfare, removal of untouchability, labour orga- 
nisation, an equal place for women in society, rural sanitation, 
popularising of Hindi, development of regional languages, organisa- 
tion of Khddi and village industries, all these possessed equal inter- 
est for him. Through the Rural Life Conference movement which 
he initiated in the Sarvodaya Scheme of the Government of Bombay 
he had inaugurated, or in the plans of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi 
which he had in mind, it was his ambition to work out all the items 
of the constructive programme as an integrated whole, so that the 
life of the common man in the forests and in the countryside could be 
made happier and fuller. Truly he was a worthy follower of Gandhi, 
trying not only by himself but along with others to tread the Gandhi 
marg. 


It may be that his outlook was that of a humanitarian, such 
as Gandhi’s was. He was not wedded to the doctrine of equalitaria- 
nism, but all the same he had a passion for equality. It is this that 
drew him to Acharya Shri Vinoba Bhave’s Bhidén program. What 
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he possessed he felt happy, in the way the Upanisads taught, in shar- 
ing with others, so that it was not merely non-acquisitiveness that 
he practised but something more positive. For wordly goods he had 
no desire nor did he cherish intellectualism. Learned himself, 
he had the humility to learn from others, and never to instruct others 
except to the extent that one inevitably does through the way one 
behaves and lives. This genuine humility of his misled many to look 
upon him as a person whose conduct was more influenced by emotions 
than by intelligent appreciation of men and events. This was alto- 
gether a misreading of a truly great man, a man who was great be- 
cause he was simplehearted, full of tolerance, possessed of deep un- 
derstanding and full of the desire to serve rather than to receive 
homage. 


What he would have been, had he not come under the influence 
of Gandhi, would be an idle pastime to contemplate. But it is in- 
teresting to observe that though he was a devout follower of the 
Gandhi marg, he personally came less in contact with Gandhi than 
many in his position of life did. And yet he understood and tried to 
follow in the footsteps of the Mahatma, more faithfully, more joyo- 
usly, than many others who had closer contacts. That shows both the 
greatness and the goodness of the man—the intellectual ability to 
learn and the moral humility to translate what one learns into action. 
The motive of service to replace the motive of profit or privilege may 
have been born in him before he came under the influence of Gandhi’s 
life and teachings; but subsequently that motive became a passion, 
a divine vocation, as a writer has said, of doing something in one’s 
daily life which is not for his personal gain but something which is 
done consciously by him as a member of a community. 


1 have always said that my ideal is that capital and 
labour should supplement and help each other. They 
should be a great family living in unity and harmony, 
capital not only looking to the material welfare of 
the labourers but their moral welfare also—capita- 
lists being trustees for the welfare of the labouring 
classes under them. 


Gandhi in Young India. 20 August 1925 








A Seholar and Man of Culture 


K. G. SATYIDAIN 


Shri K. G. Saiyidain is Secretary and Adviser to the 
Government of India, in the Ministry of Education. 
He knew Balasaheb Kher very intimately when he 
was Educational Adviser to the Government of Bom- 
bay and Shri Kher the then Minister for Education 
as well as Chief Minister. He pays very high tribute 
to Shri Kher as a scholar and man of culture. 


There is nothing so inevitably certain in life as death and yet we can- 
not reconcile ourselves to it—it always comes as a shock! The richer 
the individual who passes away, the deeper is our sense of loss and 
dismay. B. G. Kher had enriched national life at many points and 
illumined many of its corners and now that the gentle candle has 
gone out, life seems poorer and its light somewhat dimmed.... I do 
not propose to enumerate here his great national services, which 
others will do with greater personal knowledge and competence. I 
should merely like to pay my tribute to his rich, gracious and well-ba- 
lanced personality, which even the rigours and trials of a long poli- 
tical life could not cramp or embitter, and which went on growing 
in wisdom and charity and the sense of values with the advance of 
years, I learnt to know and admire him as my chief when I was in 
Bombay as Educational Adviser and he held the portfolio of Educa- 
tion. I learnt to know and admire him even more as a personal 
friend, for whom I had the highest esteem and affection which will 
abide so long as life lasts. 


Shri Kher was not a spectacular person. He neither had the 
magnetism of Nehru nor the subtlety of intellect which characterizes 
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Rajaji, nor the magnificent oratory of Azad—at least, not in the same 
measure. But it was impossible, as one got to know him well, not to 
fall under the spell of his personality. His spell-binding was not 
deliberate; it did not draw upon any one particularly brilliant source 
of inspiration. It was the man as a whole: his sincerity, his devotion 
to ideals, his modesty and integrity, his humanism, his sensitiveness 
to values, his efficiency which did not offend by its ruthless- 
ness, his thoroughness which gently chided others’ slackness, his 
capacity to get on with all sorts of people and ideas without compro- 
mising his principles, and his rich array of personal qualities—de- 
cency, affection, modesty and orderliness—which made him a good 
husband, a good father, a good friend and a good citizen. 


There are few things which can corrode the finer qualities of a 
man so easily and surely as political power; and lucky are those 
who can carry their sword unscathed through the political battlefield. 
Shri Kher managed to do so, although he was Chief Minister of 
India’s most important State for about ten years and there were 
many other positions and honours which were offered to him, though 
not always accepted by him. This is the distinctive mark and the 
acid-test of true culture and is only given by God’s grace. I am not 
concerned, however, with his political achievements and career here, 
but with his status as a scholar and a man of culture. In the midst 
of an unusually busy and exacting political life, he was able not 
only to retain his fine human qualities but also his literary and cul- 
tural interests. He was a good linguist and scholar and read not 
voraciously but discriminately and with great earnestness of pur- 
pose, getting more out of one significant book than many of us get 
out of a dozen, read by force of habit or circumstance. He was 
greatly interested in books and even in the days of his illness which 
made enforced rest necessary, he was surrounded by them. His 
reading tastes were serious; I do not recall having seen about him 
many of the books for light reading—fiction, short stories, plays ete.— 
which form the substance of reading for most of us. He assimilated 
what he read and it passed into the texture of his mind and his per- 
sonality and coloured his words and deeds. One had evidence of this 
in his speeches which were always thoughtful and bore a stamp of 
sincerity. The object was never to play to the gallery, or merely to 
impress, but to persuade and convince. For this reason, they some- 
times lacked the savour of the light touch but they never lacked either 
significance of content or force of presentation. He read like a serious 
student and would take down important extracts from books that he 
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read. I believe he had a large number of notebooks full of fine quoia- 
tions culled from various sources. Once he showed me a notebook 
in which, with the help of an Iranian friend who taught him Persian, 
he had compiled a glossary of a large number of words common to 
Persian, Gujarati, Kannada, Hindustani and English; and the luci- 
dity of his thinking and firmness of his convictions was mirrored in 
the clear-cut and well-entrenched words in which he clothed his 
ideas. In arguments and discussions, he was always sweetly reaso- 
nable—attentive and receptive to others’ points of view, appreciating 
their strength, analysing their weaknesses gently, and generally able 
to build bridges of understanding between conflicting points of view. 
This is what made him, as many persons have admitted, such an un- 
usually good ‘Committee man’. I am told that no one else could have 
‘kept the peace’ and guided the deliberations of the Official Language 
Commission so successfully and with such tact and gentle firmness 
as he did. In a matter in which passions were running high and aggres- 
sive partisanship was by no means rare, he was able to reconcile 
sharply divided points of view as much as was humanly possible. 


He had a great zest for work. Whenever he took on any respon- 
sibility, whether it was a ‘major project’ like the administration and 
building up of the Bombay State or a ‘minor project’ like the Bankan- 
ji-Bari, he threw himself into it not merely with gusto but with a sys- 
tematic thoroughness. I will give one little example. Once I interested 
him in the idea of running a study circle for the Secretariat staff, main- 
ly clerks and junior officers, to which he responded enthusiastically. 
His devoted and loyal secretary, Shri G. K. Rao, conducted the circle 
for several years and found his main source of inspiration and encour- 
agement in Shri Kher. Chief Ministers cannot, or do not, usually 
bother about study circles for clerks! 


.A man of practical commonsense and wisdom and immersed in 
public affairs, he had also a marked streak of asceticism and austerity 
in him. The ‘good things of life’ for him were not, essentially, food, 
clothing, housing and the usual trappings of wealth and power, but 
things of the mind and the spirit—reading, not primarily for relaxa- 
tion or enjoyment but for acquiring knowledge and chewing the 
cud of thought; conversation with friends that would stimulate the 
mind, meditation over the problems of human life and destiny, study 
of religious scriptures. A book like Alexis Carrel’s Man the Un- 
known appealed to him powerfully, because he had the same kind 
of vision of human life. He believed that there were many great 
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powers in man which were still unsuspected and untapped, but which 
he could develop through meditation, spiritual exercises and leading 
a life of purity. it may be of some interest to his numerous friends 
and admirers to read a few lines which he wrote recently when he 
was asked to advise about making a children’s film regarding 
Krishna’s childhood. The point at issue was whether it should in- 
clude the miraculous aspects of his life. He wrote: ‘I have been 
asked whether in making up the film of the childhood of Shri Krishna 
we must make it conform to the human standards of strength, pro- 
wess and achievement and totally eliminate the miraculous aspect of 
it, As the world is getting more scientific, it is becoming more inclined 
to believe in the miraculous powers of some human beings. How 
else can we explain prodigies like Ramanujam, Gulabarao Maharaj 
and others? Alexis Carrel, who was a Nobel Prizeman and an M.D. 
has shown his inclination to believe in the existence of miraculous 
powers of some. The annals of the American and British Societies 
for Psychical Research will also show how several things like extra- 
sensory perception, psycho-kinesis, levitation and others are now 
established scientific facts. After all, faith is reason grown courage- 
ous and the mystic does not remove the mountain or go round it, 
but as he does not see it, he is able easily to cross it. I would, there- 
fore, not tamper with the popular belief in Krishna’s superhuman 
powers. It would be possible to arrive at a mean. These are the 
lines on which I would make up the film.’ 


Only a few days before his death, I received a letter from him 
telling me that he had started the journal Gandhi Marg and inviting 
me to contribute to it on some aspect of Gandhi’s teaching. Fate 
did not allow him to outline the Gandhian marg on paper but he 
did tread, with firm steps, across the broad Gandhian highway, with- 
out being lost in its narrower mazes and by-ways. Across this high- 
way, he blazed a trail which brought him happiness and the satis- 
faction of a well-spent life and the love and esteem of his fellow- 
men. At the end of this highway he will surely find the goal for 
which his soul hankered and where all persons of goodwill find their 
eternal abode. 


Kher—A Man of Compassion 


S. A. AYER and G. K. RAO 


Shri S. A. Ayer was honorary adviser to Shri Kher 
in preparing the ground for Gandhi Marg. Formerly 
a Minister in the Government organised by Subhash 
Chandra Bose, Shri Ayer was Publicity Officer to the 
Government of Bombay and also worked under the 
Government of India. He organised the office of 
Gandhi Marg and retired only a month before the 
journal appeared. 


Shri G. K. Rao was Private Secretary to Shri 
Kher for many years and was a very faithful assis- 
tant in all his activities. He served Shri Kher when the 
latter was Chief Minister of Bombay and later High 
Commissioner in London. 


David Lloyd George was the first poor man ever to become Prime 
Minister of the mighty British Empire. Brought up by his cobbler 
uncle in Wales. young David had had more than his share of poverty 
and squalor before he educated himself and fought his way inch 
by inch through the profession of Law and membership of the 
Mother of Parliaments to the highest office under the British Crown. 
His humble origin left its indelible mark on Lloyd George and he 
lived and died the champion of the underdog in his own country 
and in many parts of the world. 


A very modest parallel is provided in India by the life of Bal 
Gangadhar Kher. Grandson of a postal runner who earned four 
rupees per month, Balasaheb Kher wrestled with poverty from his 
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childhood and through the years of his youth. He carried the im- 
press of his early struggles all through his life. When fate placed 
him in charge of the destiny of the thirty million people of Bomhay 
State in 1937 and again in 1946, he brought to his high office of 
Chief Minister a lively awareness of, and sympathy for, the poor 
and the down-trodden. In every word he uttered and every deed 
he performed, he was moved by the impelling force of boundless 
compassion and love for neglected humanity. 


It was his humble origin, more than anything else, that made 
him highly sensitive to the sufferings of the inarticulate and forgot- 
ten masses of human beings living a primitive life in the jungics 
not far from civilisation. His sensitiveness dominated his character 
almost to the exclusion of all his other great qualities, though they 
were many. 


Utter humility was another of his characteristics. This found 
expression in his consistent practice of self-effacement. He carri- 
ed his learning lightly. His spiritual life was hardly known to any 
one even in his intimate circles. 


Robust optimism generally marked his attitude towards life. 
Nothing could dampen his zest for life. He was no killjoy. Crack- 
ing a good joke against himself, he once quoted a Marathi proverb 
that described him correctly: “The wealth of a pauper and the 
tastes of a prince’. He was poor in material resources, but a king 
in his ways and generosity. As a host, he was charm personified, 
nothing was good enough for his guests. He earned a lot, but gave 
away all. 


His innate goodness and consideration for the other man radi- 
ated itself with such intensity that it compelled the surrender of 
hearts on the part of those who came into contact with him. No 
man was too small to receive his respect. As Chief Minister he 
addressed the peons as ‘you’ ( ar#i) and never as ‘thou’ ( q ). 
This became a legend in the Bombay Secretariat and all the peons 
there walked with their heads erect because the Chief Minister him- 
self addressed them with the honorific ‘you’. Both when he was 
Chief Minister of Bombay and when he was High Commissioner for 
India in London. he made it a practice to play the perfect host once 
a year to his entire personal staff down to the sweeper. His heart 
was always with the poorest of the poor. With a supreme effort he 
tore himself away from them physically to be the central figure in 
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formalities, ceremonials, pomp and panoply, thrust on him by the 
conventions associated with the high offices he held. That is why 
he always took the earliest opportunity to renounce positions of 
power despite the pleadings of national leaders. 


There is not one segment of destitute or neglected humanity 
that did not receive his sustained attention and ceaseless aid. Heip- 
less women, handicapped persons, sightless men, those afflicted with 
incurable diseases—all these sectors of human beings were thought of 
and catered for. 


Balasaheb was truly a pioneer in the field of social service. His 
association with the amelioration of the plight of the Adivisis 
(aboriginals) dates back to nearly 20 years, and this gave birth to the 
Adivasi Seva Mandal which has worked miracles in the economic 
uplift of those innocent men and women of the backwoods. His 
activities as President of the Harijan Sevak Sangh, Maharashtra, as 
Founder of the Bombay Legal Aid Society, and as Chairman of the 
Shraddhanand Anath Mahilasram were the outcome of his deep con- 
cern for the poor, the outcast and the forlorn. A champion of the 
emancipation of Indian women, he granted a charter to the S. N. D. T. 
Women’s University—the only such University in India to enjoy a 
charter. His Anti-bigamous Marriages Act set the pace for the rest 
of India. Normal and abnormal children received his very special 
attention through Balkan-ji-Bari, Bal Bhavan and institutions for 
crippled children. 


The most outstanding symbol of his urge for sacrifice and self- 
less service to the lowliest of the low is the slum suburb of 
Kherwadi, 12 miles from Bombay. For thirty long years he strug- 
gled against man and fate to convert this slum into a garden suburb. 
His dream still remains unfulfilled. But he has left behind him a 
small band of workers who have dedicated themselves to the reali- 
zation of the dream. 


Intensely charming and intensely human, Balasaheb Kher lived 
and toiled for the unfortunate millions literally till the last breath 
of his life, and with his death these unfortunate millions are orphan- 
ed and in tears. 


He was born in Ratnagiri, on the western seaboard of Bombay 
State, nearly 70 years ago. His parents were of the middle class 
stock, reduced to poverty. His grandfather earned a living as a postal 
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runner on four rupees a month. His father walked 80 miles to Kolha- 
pur to get a school education, and later earned just enough to give 
nis son Bal (Balasaheb) a good education without other peopie’s 
assistance. Very early in life, Balasaheb came into contact with 
that distinguished patriot of India, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, in Poona. 
This contact influenced Balasaheb’s whole life and channelled it in 
the direction of selfless service. The climax of this influence was 
reached when Balasaheb came under the spell of Mahatma Gandhi. 


Young Bal migrated to Bombay for his college education in 1903 
and graduated in Arts and Law with distinction. He struggled for 
four years to become a solicitor while he had the responsibility of 
supporting his father, mother, wife and one child. In those days he 
tasted bitterness of life’s travails in a city like Bombay. He then 
joined Justice Beaman of the Bombay High Court as his personal 
secretary and learnt the great lessons of life—the need for sympathy, 
tolerance, understanding, generosity and self-effacement in his deal- 
ings with fellowmen. He passed the solicitor’s examination in 
1918 and soon after started his practice. 


It was not long before this young man of ideals and aspirations 
to serve humanity in his own humble way was attracted to public 
life; and he made his debut as Secretary of the Bombay Branch of 
the All-India Swaraj Party started by Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das 
in 1923. He then threw himself heart and soul into the Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement launched by Mahatma Gandhi and under- 
went imprisonment. He took part in the elections of 1937, and 
much to his own surprise he was called upon to become the Con- 
gress Chief Minister' of Bombay Province. The British rulers of 
India dragged India into the World War of 1939 and the Congress 
withdrew all the Ministries in the States as a protest. Then follow- 
ed the last phase of the freedom struggle under Gandhi’s leadership; 
Congress was in the wilderness till 1945, with national and provin- 
cial leaders in prison and the whole nation carrying on a relentless 
fight to force the British to quit India. 1945 saw the end of World 
War II, and the next year’s elections put the Congress Ministries 
back in office in the provinces. Balasaheb was again asked to 
shoulder the burden of the Chief Ministership of Bombay. This 
second term of his Chief Ministership witnessed the dawn of India’s 
freedom and the birth of the Republic of India. Ably supported 
by a loyal team of colleagues, Balasaheb Kher headed an adminis- 


1. Then known as Prime Minister 
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tration which rightly earned an all-India reputation as the cleanest 
and the most progressive in India. Bombay was fast becoming a 
Welfare State; the tiller on the land, the worker in the factory, the 
teacher and pupil at school, the lame and the blind, in fact all sec- 
tions of society received their due need of attention, care and 
urgent relief. He knew that education was the key to free India’s 
progress on the road to happiness and prosperity. He therefore 
kept that portfolio to himself. One of his finest acts in the cause 
of education was the gift of the Government House Estate in Poona, 
valued at a crore of rupees, for the use of the Poona University. 
This was no easy task, for he had to overcome opposition from the 
highest quarters in Bombay State. 


He declined to continue as Chief Minister for one more term, 
and when he was invited to become the Governor of a State, his 
characteristic reply was something to this effect: ‘If the deepest 
urge in me were the deciding factor, I would devote the rest of my 
life to Mahatma Gandhi’s constructive programme’. But with 
great difficulty he was persuaded to proceed to London as India’s 
High Commissioner; and, subsequently, on his return to India after 
two years, he was burdened with the Chairmanship of the Official 
Language Commission. 


The man’s modesty was proverbial. The Universities of Poona 
and Karnatak felt themselves honoured when he accepted their 
Doctorate degrees. But he never allowed any one to address him 
as Dr Balasaheb Kher. Other Universities wished to follow the 
examples of Poona and Karnatak, but he firmly declined the honour. 
He generally succeeded in hiding his light under a bushel. Some- 
times he failed. When the Official Language Commission was 
recording evidence in Patna, one of the witnesses, a scholar in 
Sanskrit, insisted on giving his evidence only in Sanskrit. Shri 
Kher took him in hand and carried on in Sanskrit for more than 
one solid hour. Some of his colleagues on the Commission were 
great Sanskrit scholars themselves and they discovered for the 
first time their Chairman’s profound knowledge of the language. 


Balasaheb Kher was born a poor man. He died a poor man by 
deliberate choice. He gave away property worth Rs 40,000 in his 
birth-place in Ratnagiri for a Trust Hostel for boys without distince- 
tion of religion, and especially to meet the needs of Harijans. He 
donated property worth a lakh of rupees in Ambernath near 
Bombay to a nursing home. And all his savings since 1928 have 
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been given ito Kherwadi, tne slum which serves as a beacon light 
to seliless workers in the social field. His one advice to his close 
associates was: ‘Everybody comes to you with an ache, either in 
body or in mind; it is your duty to relieve that ache so far as you 
can’. 


After his tragic bereavement in the sad death of his wife from 
prolonged ailment, he deserved complete rest, mentally and physical- 
ly. But he allowed himself to be pressed into succeeding Shri G. 
V. Mavalankar as Chairman of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi. He 
dedicated himself to this task with single-mindedness of purpose 
and devotion, in total disregard of his fast-failing health. He died 
in harness as the Chairman of the Nidhi. He did not wish for any- 
thing better. Only a few moments before his end came suddenly, 
he quoted to a close associate standing near him the following verse 
from the Mahabharata: 


ant fra: gage afta 
Sat frcat zazea afrea: 1 


dharmo nityah sukha-duhkhe tvanitye 
jivo nityo heturasya tvanityah? 


He told his listener that this verse contained the essence of the 
Mahabharata and posed the question: ‘But why does Vyasa say 
“heturasya tvanityah”?’ His associate could not, of course, reply. 
Balasaheb was only thinking aloud. He breathed his last soon 
after posing the question. Of course, he knew the answer, but his 
voice was silenced by the hand of Death. 


His whole life and achievements leave ordinary men awe-struck 
with respect, love and admiration for such a noble soul. The last 
question he asked before passing into eternity leaves all of us in 
silence. Why did Vyasa say ‘heturasya tvanityah’? Only an 
echo answers ‘Why?’. The rest is silence. And in silent grief, the 
poor, the meek and the downtrodden pay their humble meed of 
tribute to a good man and a noble soul. 


2. This is the second half of a sloka from the Svargarohana parvan of the 
Maha@bhadrate (185.63) and Shri Kher translated it to mean: ‘Righteousness is 
eternal, but joy and sorrow are ephemeral; life is eternal, but the motive for life is 
ephemeral’. 





A Diplomat who Spoke the Truth 


D. N. CHATTERJEE 


Shri D. N. Chatterjee is Deputy High Commissioner for 
India in Pakistan. He was Principal Private 
Secretary to Balasaheb as High Commissioner in U.K. 
and knew his chief very intimately. He very readily 
responded to our request for an article on B. G. Kher 
as High Commissioner for India in the United 
Kingdom. 


A wise statesman once observed that war was too important a 
matter to be left to soldiers. It appears that diplomacy is also 
considered to be too serious a matter to be left to professional diplo- 
mats. A typical illustration of this principle is our High Com- 
missioner in London—our largest Mission abroad—where I had the 
privilege of serving, as Principal Private Secretary, to two out- 
standing public men of India who differed from each other in out- 
ward characteristics but had basically the same dedicated spirit of 
service which I, for one, found inspiring. 


When in 1952 Shri Bal Gangadhar Kher arrived in London to 
take over India House there were, quite frankly, some shaking of 
heads and lifting of eyebrows. London is one of the most sophisti- 
cated as well as important capitals in the world. All the diploinats 
there are of the ‘seasoned’ variety. Many feared that the new 
High Commissioner, with his totally different kind of experience, 
would flounder and fail. He was indeed inexperienced in the 
mechanics of diplomacy and did not know many of the prescriptions 
of the Protocol. But his natural gift for public speaking helped him 
over the initial hurdles. His first address to the staff at India 
House was almost a triumph. To understand the significance of 
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this, one has to remember that the staff were used to the scintillat- 
ing speeches of Shri Kher’s predecessor and any second-rate per- 
formance would have been noted and commented upon. Balasaheb 
had an artless and naturally gracious type of eloquence. His 
speeches were calm, philosophical and thoughtful. I kept a wary 
eye on the audience at his first speech at India House, and could 
not help noticing the absolute and attentive silence with which 
people listened to the frail new High Commissioner, standing under 
a life-size portrait of the Mahatma, whose disciple he was. At the 
end of the speech an English messenger remarked to his colleague, 
‘This bloke has something’, while the sophisticated set conceded, 
‘Yes, he has something to say and he says it well’. Many times 
afterwards, in London and elsewhere in the United Kingdom and 
Ireland, he spoke and received much more than mere conventional 
applause. People felt- his sincerity in his speech, and I remember an 
occasion in Liverpool when, before a glittering audience, he conclud- 
ed a moving speech by quoting the famous line of Burns, ‘A man is a 
man for all that’, and got a standing ovation. 


The greatest asset of Balasaheb was his character. Everyone 
who came into contact with him—from the Cabinet Ministers and 
Ambassadors to humbler folk—developed a liking for him born of 
respect. There were occasions when he had to call on the Minis- 
ters of the British Cabinet not for routine exchange of views but 
to make the Indian point of view known quite firmly. I used to 
accompany him on those occasions. He would ask me in the car: 
‘What should I say?’. I would suggest a diplomatic preface and 
quote precedents etc. He would often smile and reply: ‘You 
think they wouldn’t see through all this? I am going to tell them 
plainly what the position is without hedging.’ He always did so 
and thereby built up mutual trust. There were, on some occasions, 
disagreements but never recriminations. What appeared to be re- 
markable to me was the easy way he could mix with the right wing 
British Conservatives as well as with those belonging to the Left 
Wing of the Labour movement. Whether he was speaking to Lord 
Salisbury or to Mr Bevan he was equally relaxed and friendly. 
Like our Prime Minister, Balasaheb never let the memories of the 
past cast their shadow on the present. 


Those who knew Balasaheb would not be surprised to read in 
this article that whether he received great men like Bertrand Rus- 
sell or an office boy with a petition, he was equally considerate and 
courteous. He had a tremendous feeling for human dignity—‘a 
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man is a man for all that’—and he insisted on his officers behaving 
in the same way. i must record here that the officers concerned 
had similar instructions also from his predecessor. One of the 
first things Balasaheb did on taking over India House was to post 
a special officer at the reception desk whose sole job was to be a 
friend, philosopher and guide to all visitors to India House irrespec- 
tive of rank and status. He also had a special room decorated and 
furnished for the visitors—mainly Indian—where they could read 
papers, consult time tables, make appointments and generally re- 
lax. Balasaheb then made a detailed inspection of the Mission in 
London, visiting each department and speaking personally practical- 
ly to every employee. The searching questions he put on those 
occasions were sometimes embarrassing for the Heads of Depart- 
ments. This certainly ‘encouraged’ them to take more lively inte- 
rest in the welfare of the staff and in the running of the adminis- 
trative machine. 


Balasaheb was puritanic without being intolerant. His own 
personal life remained as simple as ever but he did not force others 
to follow the same austere way. I remember, when I was staying 
at the Shelborne Hotel at Dublin with him, he told me: ‘Chatter- 
jee, I know your eating habits are somewhat different from mine— 
but please order your meal according to your choice and not mine’. 
This indeed was thoughtful and kind of him and spared me much 
embarrassment. While no member of his staff could take liberties 
with him, none felt uncomfortable in his presence unless he had 
a guilty conscience. 


Balasaheb, though far from strong, took his duties very seri- 
ously. Every evening he would spin for an hour when he wanted 
to be alone but his officers could see him at any time of the day 
or night if there was business to be done. Often late at night he 
would jot down on a piece of paper various points which occurred 
to him and then, early in the morning, he would send for me to 
give instructions. He never really took a holiday in spite of medi- 
cal advice. Even when he was lying ill in bed, he would, like his 
predecessor, continue to work. Like all great men, he had a 
tremendous sense of duty. Mrs Kher had a very serious illness 
in London and the specialists one evening told the High Com- 
missioner that she would not live longer than a year at the most. 
Balasaheb was almost in tears when he heard the sentence. As 
it happened, he was to keep a certain appointment that evening 
and I felt that he was in no condition to cope with an official 
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appointment so soon after his disheartening discussions with the 
doctors. I suggested that the appointment be postponed. Bala- 
saheb turned on me coldly and said: ‘Weren’t you a soldier be- 
fore joining the Foreign Service? I hope you had a sense of duty. 
I am the High Commissioner for India and my wife’s illness has 
nothing to do with India’s business.’ Not only did he keep the 
appointment but he kept his composure so well that no one 
suspected the tremendous mental strain to which he was subjected. 


The only relaxation Balasaheb permitted himself was visiting 
institutions for social work with Miss Muriel Lester (an old asso- 
ciate of Mahatma Gandhi) and conversing with people of a philoso- 
phical bent of mind. The country cottage of Mr Kingsley Martin, 
Editor of New Statesman and Nation, was also a favourite retreat 
of his. He thought very highly of Mr Martin and often told me, 
‘You know, Chatterjee, when I speak to Kingsley Martin or Agatha 
Harrison, I realise that humanity is really one’. 

Balasaheb, as is well known, was also a scholar. His erudi- 
tion however sat lightly on him and he was never didactic. Dur- 
ing long drives in the car he would often recite passages from 
the Meghadita of Kalidasa or couplets from the Gita and then, 
realising that my school-boy Sanskrit was being taxed too much, 
explain in simple and poetic language the immortal thoughts of 
our sages and poets. 

The time came in 1954 for Balasaheb to fly to India due to the 
illness of his wife—a very gracious lady of simple dignity and 
strength of character. Though he was officially going home only 
on leave, he knew perhaps that he would not return. He might 
have been sad at heart but at the airport he spoke to everyone 
cheerfully and never betrayed any emotion. We, the staff of India 
House, knew that we were losing a man hard to replace. He had 
earned the respect of the country to which he was accredited; he 
had projected, with rare success, the personality of India into a 
country which had dominated us for long and had begun to under- 
stand us only recently; and he left behind him a large number of 
people from all strata of society who had become friends of India 
because of the efforts of this simple, self-effacing man. It is said 
in sophisticated circles that ‘a diplomat is sent abroad to lie for his 
country’. Happily, this definition is more cynical than accurate. 
Perhaps, Balasaheb did not know about this. He succeeded by 
telling the truth. 





Friend, Philosopher and Guide 
of the Adivasis 


S. R. BHISE 


Acharya S. R. Bhise is a well-known social worker 
in the Thana District of the Bombay State. He has 
long been associated with educational and tribal wel- 
fare activities there. For over 20 years he worked 
with Shri Kher for the Adivasis. In this article he 
speaks of Shri Kher’s devotion to this work and 
the inspiration he gave to all his colleagues. 


Next to Thakkar Bapa’s Shri Balasaheb Kher’s contribution to the 
process of the development of the Adivasi life is very great as far 
as the Bombay State is concerned. Shri Kher was a dreamer and 
an idealist, and as such with his lofty imagination, broad and deep 
vision and high intelligence, he could have a perfect conception of 
the Adivasi life, and could translate it into reality. He could fol- 
low all the intricacies of this life, its joys and sorrows, and its 
aspirations and disappointments; and had an unshakable faith in 
the fundamental goodness of Man. His personal virtues also contri- 
buted to his creditable success. His gentle nature, his unostentatious 
behaviour, his sympathetic attitude towards his colleagues, and 
ernestness about the work were some of his outstanding qualities. 
His presentation of the facts of Adivisi life was very eloquent, power- 
ful and effective. Outwardly calm and sober, always shining with 
an angelic kindness, Shri Kher possessed inwardly the Divine Flame, 
that on occasions flared up, manifesting itself in rightous indigna- 
tion, and a stern denunciation of the deficiencies in man’s endeavour 
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to rise and raise others. His public speeches on Adivasi life and his 
personal discussions in group meetings were highly educative and 
uplifting, and never tiresome. 


His entrance to Adivasi life, however, was incidental. Till 1937 
he was quite ignorant of it. While Chief Minister of the State he 
had to tour through areas inhabited by the Adivdasis, and his curiosity 
was roused by what he saw and heard of them; and he asked one 
of the able, intelligent and experienced officers Mr D. Symmington, 
L.C.S., to carry out a comprehensive survey of the life-conditions of 
the Adivasis in different parts of the State, and to present him with 
a reliable report. Mr Symmington did his job thoroughly and faith- 
fully, and brought out a very painfully revealing document. The 
facts mentioned in the report, and the conditions described therein 
made a profound impression on Mr Kher’s gentle and sensitive mind; 
and he decided to take up the work of serving the Adivdsis in Thana 
District where there was no social service agency so far organised 
for this work. Along with some local social workers he toured 
through some of the areas, and verified the facts mentioned in the 
report. The painful experiences he got through the tours strength- 
ened and deepened his resolve to enter deep into the life of the 
Adivasis, and to organise and develop powerful centres in their 
habitats where they would be sure of getting what was denied to 
them so far: protection, good guidance, facilities for better life and 
above all the touch of human sympathy. The problems all over the 
State were more or less the same—inhuman treatment by all other 
advanced communities, absence of any facilities for good life, ex- 
treme economic exploitation, and absence of any security of living. 
But Shri Kher found that in other parts of the Bombay State called 
Scheduled Areas except in Thana District, there were organisations 
started under Thakkar Bapa’s guidance doing useful service to the 
Adivasis; and therefore he wanted to select Thana District as his 
special field of service. At the same time Swami Anand, a close 
associate of Gandhi, and Shri L. M. Shrikant, an intelligent and 
capable worker inspired by Thakker Bapa, were also contemplating 
doing something for Thana Adivdsis who numbered nearly four 
lakhs. 


But immediately after this, in 1939, political conditions in the 
country changed; and the atmosphere became very tense; and the 
minds of all workers, including that of Shri Kher. seemed to have 
been attracted by the high ideal of the country’s independence. But 
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notwithstanding his break with Government, Shri Kher with a view 
to executing the solemn pledge of service of the Adivdsis in Thana 
District, decided to call a conference of social workers and prominent 
Adivasis for discussion of the subject. 


Accordingly a big conference, the first of its kind in Thana 
District, was organised at Nanivali, in the heart of the hills and 
forests in Paighar Taluka on 20 May 1940. 


It was presided over by Shri Thakkar Bapa, and was attended 
by thousands of Adivdsis, males and females, and some top-ranking 
social workers like Shankarrao Deo, Swami Anand, Kaka- 
saheb Barve, D. N. Wandrekar, L. M. Shrikant, G. D. Vartak, 
and V. V. Dandekar. The speeches delivered by the Adivasis, 
males, and females, on the occasion were so pathetic, describing 
the horrible atrocities perpetrated by some of the landlords 
and contractors, that it became impossible for earnest and honest 
social workers much more so for a man of the nature of Shri Kher 
to shut their eyes against all the persecution of these actually down- 
trodden people. The same evening after the historic Nanivali Con- 
ference was over the social workers met at Shri Dandekar’s at 
Palghar, and pledged themselves to the service of the Adivdsis form- 
ing an organisation called the Adivasi Seva Mandal. Shri Kher 
gladly accepted the presidentship of the Mandal with Thakkar Bapa’s 
blessings. Swami Anand became the Vice-President, Shri Chhotu- 
bhai Desai, its Secretary, and Shri D. N. Wandrekar, Shri L. M. 
Shrikant, Shri G. D. Vartak, Shri V. V. Dandekar and some others 
as members of the Managing Committee. No person having any 
connection with the process of exploitation of the Adivisis could be 
a member of new institution; and all members had to spend a defi- 
nite time among the Adivisis by actually serving them in different 
ways. Some very serious incidents took place on the eve of the 
Nanivali Conference and the formation of the Mandal, which 
threatened to challenge the professions of the workers, and their 
ability to help the Adiv4sis in their distress. Nearly thirty Adivasi 
families from Nanivali were beaten and molested by some agents 
of some local sdvakdrs, only because they had shown their boldness 
in describing their conditions at the meeting; their belongings were 
damaged. and al! the unfortunate people were removed to some 
forest in Borivli and kept there under illegal confinement. Shri Kher 
was actually pained by the reports of these happenings and decided 
to take up the challenge. With the help of Shri Wandrekar and the 
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officers concerned, he got the sdvakdr arrested, released all the 
Adivasis from the illegal detention, and gave full compensation for 
the damage caused to them, with a public assurance from the parties 
concerned not to repeat the performance in future. 


This had an electric effect on the Adivasis and on the class of 
exploiters, as also on the intelligent public. It was a great triumph 
and a moral victory. Such a thing had never happened before: a 
rich savakar being arrested and he having repented for having 
done bad things. The success in this battle against oppression, tor- 
ture and immorality to which the ignorant, timid and unprotected 
Adivasis were subjected for centuries, had a startling effect on them; 
and their hearts began to throb with expectancy of better days com- 
ing. A realisation seemed to be dawning in the hearts of the ex- 
ploiting class that at long last the will of God was being manifested 
in the determination of good social workers headed by an angelic 
personality like that of Shri Kher to protect the unprotected against 
all forms of cruelties and inhumanities. But Shri Kher and his 
friends were never jubilant over this initial success. They knew 
that it was a stupendous work, and would require all their energies, 
abilities and strength of goodness. Since this eventful day, this 
20 May 1940, for all the time that Shri Kher was connected with 
the movement, he could give through the services of the Mandal re- 
lief to thousands of Adivasi families, encourage thousands to lead 
better and happier lives, organise relief measures on occasions of 
famines, floods and epidemics; and brighten the entire Adivdsi life 
with the message of hope, faith and charity. In his public speeches 
and personal talks he never denounced the class of people who had 
been instrumental in bringing ruin, misery and devastation in 
Adivasi life, but always prayed Christ-like to God to forgive them, 
for they did not know what they were doing, and always tried to 
teach them like an elder brother to improve their attitude towards 
those who toiled for them in their houses, fields, gardens, and for- 
ests. While pointing out to the Finger of Destiny, and leading the 
campaign of moral re-armament against all immoral attitudes and 
forms of behaviour, he never liquidated the suppressed people to 
take vengeance or to retaliate, but always asked them to cast off 
their bad tendencies, and to stand unitedly with heart within and 
God over-head. In its fundamental aspect, all Shri Kher’s service 
of Adivasis was a process of Satyagraha, an attempt to conquer un- 
truth by truth, antagonism by friendship, hatred by love, and petty- 
mindedness by broad and sympathetic catholicism. He never lost 
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his position on the exalted summit of thought, he never lost his way 
in the brushwood and coppice wood of the forest region, in the tur- 
moils and the uproar of awakening, he never lost the serenity of his 
mind, and never stooped down to actions and utterances unbecoming. 
He regarded Thana District and the Adivasi life there as his special 
field of service, and under the direct guidance from Gandhi, tried 
to serve the Adivasis with the intelligence, devotion, and the since- 
rity of an ideal constructive worker. He was fortunate in getting 
an excellent team of devoted colleagues and workers to be with him 
in his mission. The workers also felt blessed that they had a leader 
of the status of Shri Kher, superbly intelligent, with lofty imagin- 
ation and broad sympathies. It was a joy to see Shri Kher mixing 
freely with his colleagues; cutting jokes at them, patting them on 
their back for some little good turns done by them, and also mildly 
rebuking them for some deficiencies. He also mixed freely with the 
Adivasis, and in the fluent flow of fellowship all differences in age, 
education and status were pleasingly swept away. There are many 
Adivasis, young and old, who still vividly remember how sumptuous- 
ly they were served at dinner parties by Shri Kher as Chief Minister, 
and Shri Kher as a social worker. He ate with them, cooked food 
for them and sang bhajans with them. He entered into the life of the 
poorest Adivasi and blessed him with help and hope. In October 1946 
there was a firing at a high-way place in Umbergaon Taluka of Thana 
District in consequence of some very violent demonstrations by 
some anti-social elements. This firing resulted in some casualities 
and a great panic among the Adivasis. Shri Kher, immediately on re- 
ceipt of the news of the firing, rushed to the spot with some of his 
co-workers, camped there for a week among the _ panic-stricken 
people, visited on foot all hamlets round about, and found out the 
casualities some of which were hidden for fear of punishment, met 
the relatives of the victims, and helped them adequately with money 
and materials. The way Shri Kher was seen to behave on this occa- 
sion showed him to be a great and a good soul. The afflictions he 
suffered at the death of three of his young co-workers who all died 
in harness—Shri G. R. Joshi at Talasari, Shri Mhatre at Shahapur 
and Shri Baraf at Mokhada—were deep and long. He had a mother’s 
gentle and loving heart that responded emotionally to experiences, 
good and bad. 


Though Shri Kher was an idealist and a dreamer, he entertain- 
ed quite clear ideas about the immediate targets to be attained, based 
on sound realism and logic. There was no Utopian glamour about 
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his programs of development, nor did he fancifully try to bring 
down the Moon to the earth. He had a clear-cut program of 
three-fold development: 1. economic, 2. educational, and 3. cul- 
tural. On the occasion of another historic conference of the Adivasis 
at Mahalaxmi, a place of pilgrimage in Dahanu Taluka on 4 April 
1948, Shri Kher as the Chief Minister of Bombay made an important 
pronouncement stating the three-fold program of development: 
The forest operations, which so far were done on contract basis by 
contractors, would be gradually entrusted to the Adivasi forest 
labourers by organising them into Forest Labourers’ Cooperatives. 
The land would henceforth belong to the tiller. Schools would be 
started even in small villages for free and compulsory education of 
the Adivasis. Facilities for higher education would be liberally pro- 
vided to all deserving Adivasi youths. Liquor and intoxicants would 
be absolutely stopped from Adivasi life. It is a matter of great 
delight to all earnest workers to find that Shri Kher had the good 
fortune to see that within a short time after this pronouncement all 
his good ideas were an actual reality. Schools were opened even in 
the remotest parts of hills and forests and the Adivasi children are 
taking full advantage of them. A great revolution has set in their 
life by the introduction of the new Tenancy Act under which the 
land actually belongs to the tiller. Nearly 150 Forest Labourers’ 
Cooperatives are organised all over the State operating nearly 1000 
coupes and transacting business satisfactorily worth crores of rupees 
with immense potentialities for future development. The Bhidén 
movement in Thana is mainly for the rehabilitation of the uprooted 
Adivasi life. It is recognised in all quarters that the workers of the 
Adivasi Seva Mandal of Shri Kher have taken to this movement as 
a special mission for them. The Sarvodaya centres started by Shri 
Kher’s Ministry in 1949 are bearing the fruits expected of them, and 
are regarded as places where an allround development of the 
Adivasi life is being attempted and realised. 


Such a good fortune of seeing the good fruits of good thoughts 
and good actions in one’s life time was enjoyed by Shri B. G. Kher. 
Blessed are those who have a clear vision of the future; and doubly 
blessed are these who realise their noble aspirations in a short time. 

Balasaheb Kher was one of such doubly blessed souls. May our 
sweet recollections of him, the sweet memory of many rich experi- 
ences we enjoyed in his company, and the lofty teachings he gave 
us, enable us to continue the work of the service of the Adivasis so 
dear to the departed Balasaheb Kher. 





Shri B. G. Kher 
and Prohibition 


CHAD ISRAEL 


Shri Chad Israel is the Secretary of the International 
Commission for the Prevention of Alcoholism, of 
which Balasaheb Kher was the Chairman. Shri Israel 
speaks with knowledge of the interest that Shri Kher 
took in the work of the Commission. 


Balasaheb Kher was a great tower of strength and a pillar of light 
to the cause of total abstinence reform. As Chief Minister of 
Bombay, he worked hard towards alleviating the sufferings of the 
people due to the evil of drink and introduced prohibition in the 
State. In 1955, he became the first President of the International 
Commission for the Prevention of Alcoholism (South-east Asia 
Block) and also of the National Committee for the Prevention of 
Alcoholism, and as such he has done a great deal for the cause of 
total abstinence and towards eradicating the evil of drink. It was 
gratifying to know that even on the day of his demise, he had 
papers in connection with the work of the International Com- 
mission in his room to personally care for. All those that have 
benefited as a result of the introduction of Total Abstinence Reform, 
have lost in Shri Kher a great benefactor and champion. 


Apart from his previous non-official association with the 
Temperance Movement and the policy of prohibition which was 
one of the important planks in the constructive program of the 
Indian National Congress, as Chief Minister of the Bombay State 
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for two tenures of office, he was connected with the official pro- 
grams for the implementation of the policy of prohibition. It was 
accepted in Bombay after the Indian National Congress first as- 
sumed office in some of the provincial Governments after the elec- 
tions of 1937. Between 1937 and 1939, in several of the Provinces 
in which Congress had accepted office, legislative measures were 
enacted for introducing prohibition. Along with Madras, the 
Bombay Presidency can claim the credit of having blazed the trail 
of this movement which has since become an important component 
of our national reconstruction programme. In July 1938, the 
first popular ministry of the Bombay Government under Shri 
B. G. Kher as the Chief Minister, introduced prohibition in 
the industrial area of Ahmedabad. Later on prohibition was ex- 
tended to the area known as Greater Bombay and parts of certain 
other districts. In September 1939, after the war broke out, the 
Congress Ministries resigned office. During the period September 
1939 to April 1946, there obtained in Bombay Province what was 
known as ‘The Regime of Advisers to the Governor’. The popular 
ministers were out of office during this period. Although the 
prohibition policy launched by the preceding popular Government 
was not formally abandoned, it came to be somewhat watered down 
and virtually reversed as a result of certain adverse legal decisions 
based on some technical defects in the law passed. Soon after the 
Congress resumed office for the second time in 1946, one of the 
first measures Balasaheb Kher took was the initiation of a com- 
plete prohibition program for the whole State to be achieved 
by phases over a period of four years beginning from 1947. It was 
decided to reduce the consumption of liquor by 25 per cent each 
year. This program was duly accomplished and thus since 6 
April 1950 there has been complete prohibition in force in the 
State of Bombay as far as the laws were concerned. During part 
of this period, Balasaheb was personally associated with the prac- 
tical problems relating to the implementation of prohibition and 
he was well acquainted with the practical side of this issue. 


In serving the country and the cause of humanity, Shri Kher 
had burned himself out and has left aloft a light for all of us to 
follow. 
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